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Joan Gittespie: The death of youths quite naturally 
evokes a special sense of shock and sadness: a life cut off 
at its promising start. It is with this sense that we note the 
death of our correspondent, Joan Gillespie. Word reached us 
last week from Tunisia that she had contracted acute hepa- 
titis, a disease prevalent in the Mediterranean area, and 
had died on October 13 at the Clinique St. Augustine in 
Tunis. 

This was a bright, fresh, intelligent young woman who, 
at the age of 28, was just beginning to spread wing. She 
made her first appearance in THe New Leaver just this 
year—in our April 27 issue—with a personal report, “Inside 
Rebel Algeria,” from behind the guerrilla lines. Since that 
first article, her byline had begun to appear here with fair 
regularity, from Algiers, Monrovia, Tunis, et al. We had 
come to count on her for straightforward, informed and 
lucid reporting on and from Africa, which was her forte. 
Her last piece, “Algeria Answers de Gaulle.” was the lead 
article in our October 12 issue. 

Joan Gillespie’s attainments, even at her young age, were 
such that she would have gone on to a multi-varied career. 
A graduate of Mount Holyoke College, she did advanced 
work in international relations at the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy at Tufts College, from which she re- 
ceived a doctoral degree. She had written a book, Algeria: 
Rebellion and Revolution, which is scheduled for publica- 
tion early next year. For two years, from 1955 to 1957, 








she served as a vice-consul in the United States Foreign 
Service. 

It was only last spring that we got to know her. Soon afte 
her first article appeared here, she returned from one of 
her several trips to Africa and came to our offices to ge 
acquainted and to talk politics. She told us of her plans 
for an extended year-and-a-half tour of Africa to study poli 
tical institutions, personalities and developments there, She 
was all enthusiasm and anticipation, and we arranged for 
her to post regular reports to us from the key points she 
would be visiting. So she covered for us the meeting of nine 
leaders of African nations in Monrovia, Liberia (“Africa 
Conclave,” September 7), the evolution of the military re. 
gime in Khartoum (“Sudan Kaleidoscope,” September 21), 
and finally the article of October 12 from Tunis. 

To her bereaved family, we extend the ever-inadequate 
condolence of their daughter’s friends and colleagues. 


SHIPLEY ON THE AIR: For many years now, a regular 
feature of radio station WEVD in New York has been the 
opening night theater criticism broadcast by Joseph T. 
Shipley, our colleague on the drama page. Heretofore, he 
has appeared on the air at 11:55 pm. But owing to the recent 
tendency of premieres to open at an earlier hour than the 
usual curtain time, Shipley’s radio spot has been moved up 
to 10:55 pm. His first-night reviews can be heard at 1330 on 
the AM dial and 97.9 FM. 
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By Julius Duscha 


Steel and Taft-Hartley 


Present labor law is ‘inadequate to handle disputes affecting the nation's welfare’ 


HE STEEL and dock disputes have 

demonstrated once again that the 
Taft-Hartley Act can force men back 
to work but cannot settle a strike. De- 
spite all the discussion about labor 
legislation during the past two years, 
the nation still does not have an ef- 
fective way of resolving issues like 
those raised by the protracted steel 
dispute. 

The efforts made by George W. 
Taylor, the chairman of the steel fact- 
finding board, to reach an agreement 
without resorting to the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s injunctive procedures say more 
about the inadequacies of the law 
than could any amount of discussion. 
By trying to avoid a situation re- 
quiring President Eisenhower to seek 
an injunction sending steel workers 
back into the plants for 80 days, Tay- 
lor, a mediator with more than 30 
years’ experience, has indicated how 
little faith he has in the national 
emergency provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Yet the President has 
now been forced to use the act. 

It is not difficult to find agreement 
in Washington among both labor and 
management partisans about the in- 
effectiveness of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in situations like the steel strike. But 
it is hard to discover any common 
ground on which to build a new su- 
perstructure for handling disputes af- 
fecting the nation’s welfare. 

Under Taft-Hartley, the Govern- 
ment can obtain an injunction order- 
ing strikers back to work for up to 
80 days. The law assumes that during 
that time management and labor will 
continue their efforts to reach an 
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agreement on a contract. There is 
also a provision for a vote by the 
workers on management’s last offer 
during the first 60 days of the in- 
junction period. But if the strike is 
not settled at the end of 80 days, 
nothing in the law prevents the work- 
ers from walking out again. 
Nowhere does the Act require that 
the recommendations of a fact-find- 
ing board or of a mediator be ac- 
cepted by labor and management as 
a compromise settlement in the pub- 
lic interest. This is one of the princi- 
pal failings of the law. Why, many 
labor-management experts are asking 
once again, have this elaborate ma- 
chinery if the end result is still stale- 
mate? 
The 
length of Taft-Hartley injunctions 
and the period during which a vote 
can be conducted have also been rec- 


rigid rules governing the 


ognized as unnecessarily restrictive. 
These rules frequently favor manage- 
ment over labor. In the steel dispute, 
for example, an injunction would be 
expiring at Christmas time, which is 
hardly a propitious period from the 
union’s standpoint for a vote on the 
industry’s last offer. 

Although President Eisenhower has 
insisted since last spring that both 
steel labor and management ought to 
effect a settlement of their disputes 
without recourse to government ac- 
tion, there are few realistic persons in 
Washington who believe that the set- 
tlement of a long strike in as basic 
an industry as steel should always be 
left to the contending parties. The 
public interest in the steel industry 


is proportionate to the industry’s vast 
production capacity. 

The freer collective bargaining is, 
of course, the better it usually works. 
The Railway Labor Act, which pro- 
vides for the establishment of fact- 
finding boards, has been about as 
effective as the railroads’ efforts to 
keep passengers in parlor cars. Both 
railroad labor and management tend 
to rely altogether too much on the 
fact-finding machinery even though it 
is not binding on them. The result has 
been that there is very little genuine 
collective bargaining on the railroads 
any longer. 

The experience of the railroads 
with the heavy hand of the Railway 
Labor Act, as well as the spotty re- 
sults of the invocation of the emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, surely indicates that flexibility 
is the desideratum in dealing with 
strikes which have an adverse effect 
on the national interest. 

Nor does the other extreme, which 
the President appears to favor, seem 
to be practicable. There are many 
persons who sincerely believe, with 
the President, that the Government 
should stay out of labor disputes. But 
this let’s-you-and-him-fight attitude is 
hardly suited for an economy that is 
becoming more and more concen- 
trated. Many of the economic power 
centers are already far too large to 
be ignored by the Government in 
periods of crisis. 

Sooner or later, as happened in 
the 1956 steel strike and again in 
this year’s dispute, the Government 
must step in and try to bring about 








a settlement. This year there seems 
to have been no genuine collective 
bargaining in the steel dispute until 
Eisenhower had some President-to- 
president-to-chairman talks with Dav- 
id J. McDonald of the Steelworkers 
and Roger Blough of United States 
Steel. 

Here is yet another problem which 
the steel dispute has raised. What 
should the Government’s role be in a 
strike which was preceded by no real 
effort on the part of one side or the 
other to reach an agreement? Steel 
stockpiles were so large in July that 
the industry felt it could get along 
even if a strike dragged on for three 
or four months. In fact, the industry 
had been stimulating its sales during 
the first six months of 1959 with fre- 
quent hints about the possibility of a 
long strike. 

The lack of any real collective bar- 
gaining was recognized by Chairman 
Taylor of the fact-finding board when 
he noted that after five months of 
discussions between union and indus- 
try negotiating teams there still had 
been no definition of the issues, espe- 
cially in the key working-rules ques- 
tion. If there had been some genuine 
bargaining, each side would have 
known after a day or two what the 
other side would accept and what 
the necessary ingredients of a com- 
promise were. 

It seems to be even more difficult, 


however, to force collective bargain- 
ing upon one adamant side or the 
other than it is to write suitably flexi- 
ble procedures for resolving strikes 
which have become harmful to the 
nation’s welfare. Nevertheless, there 
ought to be some way in which the 
Government could make sure that ef- 
forts by labor and management to 
reach a compromise through collec- 
tive bargaining have been carried out 
before machinery forcing a settlement 
upon the parties is put into motion. 
Again, flexibility would seem to be 
the key to success. 

As for the ideal provisions to deal 
with an emergency situation, disin- 
terested persons in Washington who 
have studied the problem seem to 
agree that the recommendations of 
fact-finders must be made binding 
and that if any injunctions must be 
issued they ought not to be so rigid 
as the Taft-Hartley Act is in pre- 
scribing exact back-to-work periods. 
One suggestion which appears to 
have a good deal of merit would al- 
low an injunction to continue only so 
long as genuine efforts to reach a 
settlement of the dispute are carried 
out. 

There is a rather general agree- 
ment in Washington that the more 
impasses there are like the one in the 
steel industry. the louder the demands 
will be for Congress to prevent such 
prolonged and costly strikes. So if 


PITTSBURGH STEEL MILL: ‘ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO GET A DISINTERESTED RESOLUTION OF THE IMPASSE’ 






it is true that part of the sted; 
dustry’s strategy in the 1959 dispy 
has been to let labor know that mg 
agement is determined to get toug, 
the result may be that manageme 

will lose far more freedom of agtig 

to the Government than it can pos 
bly wrest from the steelworkers, 

Despite all the discussion in recat 
weeks of the steel dispute and of ty 
failure of existing governmental m 
chinery to settle the strike, it is » 
likely that Congress will give any T 
rious consideration to changing . 
national emergency provisions of thm 
Taft-Hartley Act next year. Both thy? 
Senate and the House had so mud! | 
difficulty writing labor legislation tig ™ 
year that the Senators and Repr(g >@ 
sentatives are not going to want 
expose themselves to the labor lay 
buzz saw. 

The stakes are so great on boli 
sides in any efforts to write labor 
management legislation that it semi 
almost impossible to find a truly disf 
interested person or group to form * 
late national emergency provisions aly °" 
fording the maximum protection 
the national interest and resulting inj 
a minimum of harm to the interes ° 








of labor and management. Yet the 
effort ought to be made to draft suciig 
legislation. For the alternative ma " 





be exceedingly dangerous gover 





mental control over the collective bar- 





gaining process. 
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HE 1959 BASEBALL season and, 
especially, the recently closed 
























anging hel Se 
ions of yy World Series mark the beginning of 
-. ‘Both thay @ new period in American history. 
J so mudi | well recall the confused arrange- 
slation thigg Ments under which professional base- 
nd Repr ball was played during the 1890s 
‘0 want pf and early 1900s. New clubs were 
labor lay formed whenever anyone took a no- 
tion. Enterprising experimenters were 
t on boi forever trying to form new profes- 
rite labor sional leagues. As I recall the matter, 
t it seem it was during the season of 1903 that 
‘truly dell the National and American Leagues 
to falta agreed to divide the field and carry 
visions aff °” under a rather well-understood 
tection ui Set of rules. Modern baseball had its 
sulting in beginning at that time, and from then 
» interes 0% the game developed in a more 
Yet thie less regular sort of way. 
raft oo But until the year 1958 there was 
itive maf Oe thing about this national game 





that was taken for granted: that it 
was not—and could not be—national. 
It had for years stretched westward 
as far as St. Louis. The Mississippi 
River had marked its western boun- 
dary. Then a license was extended 
to Kansas City. The people on the 
Coast might have no end of amateur 
ball, but as far as big baseball— 
really national baseball—was con- 
cerned, they were out of it. 

In the early days, difficulties con- 
nected with transportation may have 
furnished an adequate excuse for 
this attitude. When it took three or 
four days to travel from Chicago to 
Los Angeles it would have been im- 
Possible to arrange a_ satisfactory 
schedule including the trans-Rocky 
Mountain cities. But for more than 
10 years we have had more than 
satisfactory airplane travel from 
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By William E. Bohn 


Baseball as a 
National Game 


coast to coast. There was no good 
reason why San Francisco and Los 
Angeles were not included in the 
big leagues before 1950. 

In the days of my youth it was 
just naturally taken for granted that 
the East was superior in everything. 
All of the top-notch exhibits of 
civilization were not far from the 
East Coast—the greatest cities, uni- 
versities, publishing houses, political 
leaders. If a Western boy developed 
ambitions, he moved East. I recall 
that during my college days at Ohio 
State University and the University 
of Michigan it was taken for granted 
that even our great Midwestern foot- 
ball teams could not measure up to 
the high class boys from the Ivy 
League schools. 

But just about the time that I was 
in college these things began to 
change. Great schools and great foot- 
ball teams were developed in the 
West and in the South. So many good 
teams appeared in practically every 
part of the country that champion- 
ships began to shift from region to 
region. And it has come to pass in 
the end that the greatest football 
game of the year, the Rose Bowl 
game, is played in California and the 
contestants are from the Midwest and 
the Far West. Within 50 years the 
whole picture has changed. 

And when I watched those brilliant 
games between the Dodgers and the 
White Sox the thought came to me 
that at last the same thing had hap- 
pened in the world of professional 
baseball. The West Coast is now as- 
serting itself, And television is so 
effective that every last fanatic from 
the farthest tip of Maine to the coasts 










of Washington and Oregon can see 
every error and every double-play as 
well as those who sit in the boxes 
and the bleachers. The game, at last 
and for the first time, has become 
really national. 

I foresee that we shall spend many 
long winter evenings discussing 
whether baseball is better or worse 
than it used to be. The names of old 
heroes have the effect of magic. The 
mention of Christy Mathewson, Babe 
Ruth, Ty Cobb or Joe DiMaggio 
brings a hush over almost any group 
of normal persons. Of course -no 
ordinary fellow who is playing ball 
now and drawing down his salary 
can be compared with such heroes. 
They rank along with King Arthur 
and Jack the Giant Killer. The re- 
ports which you youngsters hear are 
true. There were heroes. Pitchers 
used to pitch the full nine innings— 
or, on occasion, 1] or 12 or any 
number of innings. Christy Mathew- 
son looked heroically handsome and 
Ty Cobb was unbelievably spry on 
the baselines. These and many others 
fully justified the reports that are 
made of them. 

And yet it seems to me that we 
oldsters are seeing better baseball now 
than we saw when we were young. 
On the average, the game is tighter 
now. There is more careful coach- 
ing and more inside ball. There are 
better systems of signals and quicker 
understanding among the players. 
The reason pitchers don’t usually 
pitch full games is that more is 
asked of them. They work harder 
than their predecessors. This ap- 
plies, also, to the other men on the 
teams. They do impossible things, 
catch balls that you would swear 
could not be caught. I mentioned 
this to an old ballplayer the other 
day and he remarked that we now 
have a better class of men on pro- 
fessional teams than we used to have. 
There is less wild drinking than 
there used to be and the athletes keep 
themselves in better condition. We 
may lack heroes, but we have a lot 
of first class ball-players. 














TORY VICTORY: A THREAT 
TO LABOR'S FUTURE 


Conservative flexibility and Liberal resurgence make Labor party shift imperative 


Lonpon 
OR THE FIRST time this century, 
z the Conservatives have won three 
general elections in a row—and with 
an increased majority each time. It 
is an impressive achievement. With 
exactly 100 more seats in the 630- 
seat House of Commons than all the 
other parties combined, the Tories 
can stay securely in office for another 
five years if they like, making 13 in 
all since they first edged Labor out 
of power in 1951. 

The triumph is particularly com- 
plete for Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan himself. He had been 
bitterly criticized inside his own 
party for not taking advantage of 
the first signs of returning Conserva- 
tive popularity a year ago. Even 
during the campaign itself. when 
there was at first a steady swing to 
Labor, there were many who felt he 
was throwing victory away. Now, of 
course, there is nothing but praise 
for his patience and judgment. 

At the same time, it would be 
wrong to exaggerate the extent of 
the Conservative success. Compared 
with the 1955 election, the net na- 
tional swing to the Tories is only 
1.25 per cent. Their popularity was 
greatest in the Midlands and South 
of England. In Wales, Lancashire and 
the industrial Northeast they barely 
held their own, and in Scotland there 
was actually a swing of 1.2 per cent 
to the Labor party. They polled fewer 
votes in the country as a whole than 
in 1955, and a quarter of a million 
less than Labor polled in 1951. 
Though the Labor share of the total 
poll was down by 2.4 per cent, the 
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Liberals, with 1.5 million votes, 
polled 5.8 per cent of the total. Thus, 
the Tories just failed to get an abso- 
lute majority of votes cast. 

The national vote was 79 per cent 
of the electorate—more than in 1955 
but less than in 1951. But in the 
marginal seats the vote was sub- 
stantially higher at 82 per cent, 
probably reflecting the greater ef- 
ficiency of the local party machines. 
The Conservatives won 28 seats from 
Labor, but Labor won five seats from 
the Tories—four of them in Scotland. 
The Liberals won a seat from the 
Tories in Devon, but lost the neigh- 
boring seat which they had won in 
a by-election. With six seats in the 
new House, their strength remains 
at its 1955 level. 

Everyone is now analyzing the re- 
sults and trying to decide why the 
election went as it did. Macmillan 
himself claims that it shows the na- 
tion has finally rejected the class war. 
Most neutral think the 
Labor party lost votes through its 
residual dogmatism, particularly its 
support for nationalization. There are 
of course innumerable factors in- 
volved. But in my view the decisive 
factor is summed up in the posters 
with which the Conservatives had 
fiooded for 
“You never had it so good—Don’t 
let Labor ruin it.” A Gallup Poll on 
January 1—at the height of the rise 
in unemployment—showed that two- 
thirds of the population thought they 
were better off than a year before. 
and would be better off again a year 
later. Regional support for the Con- 
servatives followed closely the pat- 


observers 


the country months: 


tern of prosperity—it was smalleq! 


in the areas which have had mog 
unemployment, and which also hay 
memories of chronic mass unemploy. 
ment before the war. 

When Macmillan first announcel 
that the election would be held (. 
tober 8, the opinion polls gave hin 
a lead of five per cent. In pr 
vious postwar elections the campaig 
itself has shown a swing to th 
governing party—in 1950 and 195] 
the swing to the Government durin; 
the campaign was over 10 per cent 
On this eccasion, however, there wa: 
a steady swing toward Labor during 
the campaign, until the last few days 
The last polls, two days before the 
election, showed Labor neck and neck 
with the Tories, or only a point o 
two behind. But they also showei 
an unprecedented number of “don! 
knows.” On the face of it, most 0! 
these “don’t knows,” if indeed thei 
finally decided to vote, must have 
turned to the Government. 

My own opinion is that the las 
minute swing to the Tories probabl 
came from working-class housewives 
who had been unwilling to admit t 
anyone they might vote different! 
from their husbands. Polling 4a 
was exceptionally warm and sunt! 
all over the country, and _ report 
during the day indicated that i 
would be a record poll. Since the 
final figures showed only an averagt 
high poll, this suggests that a greale! 
number of housewives than usu 
voted in the morning and afternoo! 
while their husbands were at work— 
and that it was these who produce! 
the unexpectedly high Tory m* 
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jority. There is, in any case, no doubt 
that the last few years have seen a 
great improvement in the lot of many 
housewives—-washing machines and 
refrigerators in the kitchen and a 
television set in every other home, 

It is also probable that despite 
considerable improvements in the 
Labor organization, the Tory ma- 
chine was still substantially superior 
—particularly in obtaining postal 
votes for those of its supporters who 
qualified for them. Labor probably 
lost hundreds of postal votes in most 
constituencies simply through failing 
to obtain them in time—and it is 
worth noting that of the 28 seats won 
by the Tories, 17 had majorities of 
under 1,000 and nine had majorities 
of under 500. 

Historians are pointing out that 
Britain has been basically a Con- 
servative country for 100 
years. Only twice this century—in 
1906 and 1945—has any other party 
had a working majority. The reason, 
of course, is that the British Con- 
servative party has shown an as- 
tonishing capacity to adapt itself to 
changes in the public temper. On 
most issues of economic, social and 
foreign policy, for example. it is not 
only a generation ahead of the Re- 
publican party in the United States 
—it is also substantially in advance 
of most Democrats. The big question 
now is whether the size of its new 
majority will strengthen its Right 
Wing. There are many Conservatives, 
particularly in the constituency or- 
ganizations, who are sick to death 
of what they call “Tory Socialism.” 
and who now see no excuse for any 
more pandering to the electorate. 

I doubt whether they will get their 
way. Macmillan himself has always 
shown a marked ability to placate 
such elements with verbal conces- 
sions while he shifts the center of 
his policy toward the Left. Moreover. 
the next generation of Conservative 
leaders belong almost entirely to the 
moderate Butlerite wing of the party. 
Of these, the most likely to succeed 
Macmillan is Iain Macleod, who was 
Minister of Labor in the retiring 
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Government. He has been named to 
replace Alan Lennox Boyd as Colo- 
nial Secretary, and will have to face 
the most formidable of all the new 
Government’s problems—a policy for 
Central Africa. 

Before the election took place, 
most observers predicted that another 
defeat would mean the end of the 
Labor party, and even Labor’s own 
supporters feared that the party 
would have to undergo a long period 
of internal conflict before it was re- 
stored to health. But there is little 
sign that such pessimism is justified. 
In the first place, even though the 
party lost votes, its campaign was 
more vigorous and enthusiastic than 
at any time since 1945. Hundreds 
of volunteers flocked to its committee 
rooms in every constituency, No one 
now attributes its defeat, as in 1955, 
to apathy among its active supporters. 
Moreover, it is impossible to claim 
that it would have done better if its 
policy had been more doctrinaire or 
extreme. The two main leaders of 
the Left wing, Ian Mikardo and 
Michael Foot, were heavily defeated. 

Above all, the campaign has 
enormously strengthened the personal 
position of the Labor party’s leader, 
Hugh Gaitskell. Friend and enemy 
alike give him much of the credit 
for the Labor party’s recovery of 
ground during the campaign. He is 
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now solidly established among the 
electorate as a national leader of the 
same quality and stature as Macmil- 
lan, whom he is generally thought to 
have surpassed on television. 

Nevertheless, there is bound to be 
much argument inside the party on 
at least three main issues: (1) the 
place of nationalization in Labor 
policy, (2) the right balance between 
materialism and morality in its pro- 
gram, and (3) its relationship with 
the trade unions. Most outsiders see 
nationalization as an albatross round 
Labor’s neck, but for many of its 
most active workers nationalization 
is still the essence ot socialism. 

Some observers believe that Labor 
would have done better to stress is- 
sues of principle more in its cam- 
paign—Labor’s victories in Scotland 
are attributed in part to the Church 
of Scotland’s strong opposition to 
Government policy in Nyasaland. 
And it seems likely that the Conserva- 
tives had some success in their last- 
minute campaign to persuade the 
electorate that Labor was attempting 
to bribe it with dishonest promises 
of financial gain. Finally, although 
the Labor party depends largely on 
the unions for financial support, it 
seems that its constitutional links 
with them may be electorally 
damaging—many people believe that 
a wildcat unofficial strike at the 
British Oxygen Company lost Labor 
thousands of votes in the last week 
of the campaign. 

A great deal will depend on devel- 
opments inside the Liberal party, 
whose comparative success in this 
election seem to have been mainly 
at the Labor party’s expense. The 
Liberal leaders openly aim at re- 
placing Labor as the alternative to 
the Tories by offering radicalism 
without nationalization, and by at- 
tacking the unions more openly than 
even the Conservatives dare risk. In 
my opinion, the result of a Liberal 
drive in this direction will be to 
force Labor to pre-empt its claims 
as the party of radicalism. This is 
the classical function of third parties 
in a two-party system, 











BELL 
N A FAMOUS passage, Friedrich 
Engels once wrote that “the 


causes of all social changes and 
political revolutions are to be sought 

. . not in the philosophy but in 
the economics of each particular 
epoch.” One need not fully accept 
historical see that 
some significant changes in British 
politics—changes that would startle 
Marx and Engels—flow from changes 


materialism to 


in the economic and class structures 
of Great Britain. The October 8 
Tory victory, which set a new mark 
for the continuity of party power 
in modern British history, is only one 
indicator. Equally important may be 
the fact that until the last. one out 
of five British voters, according to 
the opinion polls, was undecided as 
to his vote. Conceding the possibility 
that some proportion of these voters 

their 
high figure 


were concvaling views, the 


extraordinarily would 
suggest that traditional political al- 
legiances in Britain are being called 
into question. 

Two social trends, pregnant in their 
implications, justify this hypothesis: 
(1) the estrangement of the young 
British worker from the traditional 
mores of the English working class: 
(2) the shake-up in the privileged 
education system caused by the 1944 
Education Act whose impact is only 
now being felt in a new generation. 
In a modern industrial society. where 
education is the chief ladder of social 
mobility, changes in the education 
pattern produce direct changes in 
the class structure. 

Of the many striking changes in 
industrial society, one of the most 
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startling is the emergence of a new 
status division, called “the teenager.” 
The Victorian period knew “the 
child.” French novels (viz., Raymond 
Radiguet and Colette) knew the dis- 
turbing sexual passions of the young 
adolescent, especially in his relations 
with older women. But the teenager, 
with his own tastes, dress, manners 
and mores, is a distinctly modern 
phenomenon. 

In the United States, the teenager, 
with his large range of social free- 
dom, with the right to choose his 
own clothes, with purchasing power 
which has a marked effect on the 
economy, is largely a middle-class 
child. In Britain, the teenager is the 
young worker. The British middle 
class, because of its lower income 
and higher taxes, does not have the 
same amount of “discretionary” dol- 
lars that the American middle class 
has. Children are held in tighter rein. 
Activities are highly organized. Stu- 
dents wear school uniforms until the 
age of 17. But the young worker, 
leaving school at 16, has the greater 
freedom, and, in recent years, the 
income to make his demands felt. 

A recent study by Mark Abrams, 
one of the best social researchers in 
England, graphically describes what 
is happening. Unmarried teenagers in 
Britain (15 to 25 years of age) rep- 
resent 13 per cent of the adult popu- 
lation. In the next decade, they will 
increase by 20 per cent. The im- 
portant fact is not only the rela- 
tively high income of the group, but 
the general “up-grading” of jobs and 
status. In 1931, it would appear from 
the Census, a high proportion of 
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adolescents were engaged in menial 
and often dead-end occupations— 
errand boys, van boys, farm workers, 
domestic service. Indeed, nearly one. 
third of all employed girls and young 
women under 25 years of age were 
engaged in personal service. 

Today the picture has changed 
sharply. A half-page advertisement 
in a recent issue of the Observer, ap- 
pealing to a young, vivacious woman 
called “Mrs. 1970,” is entitled: “How 
to live your life without servants— 
and enjoy it.” The boys have moved 
into such things as engineering and 
building; the girls have becomie shop 
assistants, nurses, clerks and secre- 
taries. A study, cited by Abrams, in- 
dicates that most of the young work. 
ers are quite satisfied with their jobs. 
(Sixty-four per cent said they re 
ceived good wages, 75 per cent said 
they had interesting work and 90 per 
cent said they had pleasant work- 
mates—the three features which the 
young people defined as constituting 
a good job.) 

The dissatisfaction they have is 
with the outlets available for their 
income. “Postwar British society.” 
Abrams points out, “has little ex 
perience in providing for prosperous 
working-class teenagers; the latte! 
have therefore, in shaping their cvn- 
sumption standards and habits, de 
pended very heavily on the one it- 
dustrial country in the world that 
has such experience, i.e., the United 
States.” For various reasons, it i§ 
difficult for the traditional British 
manufacturer to adopt the styles and 
language and appeals of the teenage 
demands: highly volatile tastes and 
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fashions, goods and services which 
are highly charged emotionally (e.g. 
rock ’n’ roll records, dance bands, 
crooners, etc.) American products 
and ideas, shaped by middle-class 
American teenagers, more and more 
become the ideals of the young 
British worker. 

This is demonstrated most sharply 
in the popularity of American films 
on the British screens and on the 
“telly.” A study by Herbert Gans, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
showed that the mass British tele- 
vision audience turns off a British 
product. They cannot “identify” with 
he problems, appreciate the wit or 
sometimes even understand the ac- 
cent. In place of the once touted 
“B.B.C. clipped diction,” there is 
now arising a hybrid English which 
some wags have begun to call “mid- 
Atlantic.” 

The problem carries over into 
politics. Most of the young British 
workers may not find it easy to vote 
Tory. Yet there is little that Labor 
says which has much appeal. Tradi- 
tional class slogans, particularly the 
slogan of nationalization of industry. 
have little meaning. Labor relations 
policy in the nationalized industries 
is better than it was under previous 
regimes, but so is personnel policy 
in the highly rationalized private en- 
terprises such as steel and chemical. 
Moreover, being more profitable, the 
private enterprises today often make 
a better showing on such questions 
than the nationalized industries. (As 
Michael Polanyi once observed, a 
worker on the nationalized railways 
no more thinks he “owns” the railway 
than a sailor in the Royal Navv 
thinks he “owns” the ships.) This. 
then. is one major problem for the 
Labor party. 

A second. and _ ultimately 
serious. problem for the Labor party 
is the change in the social composi- 
tion of the country itself, The kev 
feature of any expanding industrial 
society, contrary to Marx, is the 
growth of white-collar occupations at 
the expense of the industrial working 
class. One key indicator is the ratio 
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of administrative to production 
workers in manufacturing industry 
itself. In the United States, in 1899, 
there were eight administrative em- 
ployes per 100 production workers: 
in 1947, there were 22 administrative 
employes per 100 production work- 
ers; in 1957, the ratio was already 
30 per 100. In addition, there is, of 
course, the expansion of white collar 
employment itself, outside manufac- 
turing, in insurance, finance, real 
estate, education, government and the 
like. 

The picture holds in Britain. In the 
last several decades, and particularly 
since the war, there has been a con- 
siderable expansion in the number 
of white-collar and technical employ- 
ments, (As in the U.S., too, the lower. 
menial jobs are filled by immigrants 
—colored people from the West 
Indies, and Cypriots—giving rise. 
for the first time, to considerable 
London.) The 


ethnic tension in 


evident need for more trained people. 
and the egalitarian tendencies fos- 
tered during the war, led to the pas- 
sage of the 1944 Education Act. This, 
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as Professor David Glass of the 
London School of Economics points 
out in a study of Social Mobility in 
Britain, “so far as social stratifica- 
tion is concerned, is probably the 
most important measure of the last 
half-century.” 

Before the 1944 Education Act, the 
level of education obtained by an 
individual depended closely upon the 
social status—measured in terms 
of occupation—of that individual’s 
father. The Act, pledged to equality 
of opportunity in education, removed 
the more obvious barriers: It abol- 
ished fees in secondary schools be. 
longing to the new State system; it 
standardized the procedures for 
selecting children for grammar 
schools, the chief route to the univer- 
sities outside the “public” (ie., 
private) schools, and it made gen- 
erous provision for scholarships to 
the universities. 

One study, made by a London 
School of Economics research group, 
showed that in a representative com- 
munity in southwest Hertfordshire, 
between the 1930s and 1951, the pro- 











portion of children of manual work- 
ers in the total annual enrollment of 
grammar schools rose from about 15 
per cent to 43 per cent. In fact, it is 
felt that the new selection procedures, 
which place almost sole emphasis on 
1.Q., may lead to a new élite based 
on “measured intelligence” rather 
than class. This is the theme, for 
example, of the satire by Michael 
Young entitled The Rise of the 
Meritocracy, which, “written” in the 
year 2033, pictures a new revolt of 
the “masses” against the educated 
élite who claim the high rewards 
in the new British society. 

Most significant, however, is the 
changed attitude toward providing a 
higher education for the children of 
British workers and what it portends 
for the old ideas of class solidarity. 
The situation in Sweden, which has 
been more extreme than that of 
Britain, illustrates the point. The 
Social Democratic party has been in 
the Government for more than two 
decades, but it is only in the last 
few years that working-class children 
have begun to go into the universities 
in any significant number, and into 
the professions and the civil service. 
The attitude was simply: One doesn’t 
rise out of one’s class, one rises with 
one’s class, Further, to become a uni- 
versity person was somehow not only 
to repudiate one’s class but to repudi- 
ate one’s father as well. The talented 
children of the working class became 
the heads of working-class institu- 
tions—the party, the unions, the co- 
operatives. Through these institu- 
tions, one could share in the rule of 
the society. But power was shared 
with other classes, rather than the 
classes becoming commingled. 

To a considerable extent this at- 
titude was shared by large sections 
of the British working class, and par- 
ticularly by the traditional Left-wing 
Socialist ideologists. In The Road to 
Wigan Pier, written in 1937, George 
Orwell expressed, although perhaps 
in exaggerated form, the attitude of 
the working class to higher educa- 
tion: “There is not one working-class 
boy in a thousand who does not pine 


for the day when he will leave school. 
He wants to be doing real work, not 
wasting his time on ridiculous rub- 
bish like history and geography. To 
the working class the notion of stay- 
ing in school till you are nearly 
grown-up seems merely contemptible 
and unmanly. .. .” 

This was a depression mentality. 
Gordon Comstock, Orwell’s protag- 
onist in Keep the Aspidistra Flying 
—the savage portrait of the crabbed 
and shriveled existence of English 
lower middle-class (and upper work- 
ing-class) shabby gentility—despite 
his education, can only get a mean- 
ingless copy-writing job in an adver- 
tising agency. Finally, he succumbs 
to the “money” society. 

On a political level, the coal miners. 
the most the 
British working class, have always 


class-conscious of 


emphasized the clannishness of class 
When the 
James Bowman, a promising young 
leader of the Miners Union, became 
a member of the National Coal Board 
because the Labor Government plead- 
ed that the Board needed union rep- 
resentation, 


resentment, after war 


many miners charged 


that “Jim has gone over to ‘them.’ ” 
The fact that the “them” was a na- 
tionalized industry was of little con- 
sequence. 

But all this is now breaking up. 
Social mobility, a fluid social struc- 
ture, is the great desideratum in all 
Britain today. The working-class test 
for the adequacy of the society is the 
degree to which social mobility is 
possible. In many cases, documented 
extensively in recent literary sources, 
workers’ children who come to Ox- 
ford and Cambridge with a measure 
of pride in scholastic achievement be- 
come increasingly resentful at the so- 
cial bridge which still exists in dif- 
ferences of style, accent and manners. 

But, while the protests of the 
“angry young men” have been high- 
ly articulate, the different protests of 
a more significant group—-the en- 
gineers and technicians and scientists, 
who, in terms of Britain’s future, are 
the important class—have not found 
literary or journalistic expression. 


This group, which includes many 
from the working class, is dismayel 
that it is unable to be of public service 
—teaching opportunities are few or 
the pay is low, research projects are 
narrow, and the only well-paid jobs 
are in private enterprise. It is also 
annoyed that the society does not 
offer sufficient scope for the enjoy. 
ment of the amenities which it now 
thinks is its due. 

Probably the most popular demand 
in Britain is for more roads, and 


better ones. As I can testify from } 


some personal experience this sum- 
mer, the main highways in Scotland 
—from Edinburgh to Oban, fron# 
Oban to Inverness, from Inverness 
to Dundee—are only three-lane and 
often only two-lane country roads, 
Weekend jaunts from London to the 
sea are long, painful, crawling 
journeys—worse, one can be assured, 
than the Sunday evening jams on the 
Saw Mill River Parkway. 

It is little wonder, perhaps, that 
despite the large-scale changes that 
are taking place in British society, 
there is still significant emigration 
of trained workers and technicians to 
Canada and other Commonwealth 
countries. Once great expectations 
have been aroused, their partial ful- 
fillment heightens a disappointment. 

These new middle-class groups, 
coming out of the working class, 
form the significant political swing 
group in English politics. Labor 
party leader Hugh Gaitskell is fully 
aware of these changes, and _ has 
assessed its consequences accurately. 
Much of this was spelled out in 
C.A.R. Crosland’s The Future of So- 
cialism, published two years ago. 
which did seek to outline 
program for the Labor party. But 
the Gaitskell leadership has been 
hoist by the infantile Leftism of the 
constituency parties and the crabbed 
self-interest of the unions. The key 
question facing the Labor party in 
the next five years, therefore. is: Can 
it come abreast of the changes in 
British society—changes which it set 
in motion with its own emphasis on 
equal educational opportunity? 
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FTER SOVIET Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s four-day trip to 
Peking, the significance of his 
United States visit can be more ac- 
curately gauged. To begin with, his 
experiences in Peking were, in sev- 
eral respects, highly unusual. The 
peculiarities emerged from the out- 
set, with the meeting of Communist 
chiefs at the airport. Outwardly, 
everything was as it should be by 
the standards of well-established 
Communist etiquette: All the Chinese 
Party and Government leaders, head- 
ed by Mao Tse-tung, were there to 
meet the visitor’s TU-114; pig-tailed 
schoolgirls with a huge bouquet; a 
ceremonial march past a guard of 
honor, etc. Then Mao and Khrush- 
chev mounted a platform and the 
Soviet leader delivered a brief ora- 
tion—not so much a congratulatory 
piece on the 10th anniversary of the 
Chinese regime (Khrushchev is well 
aware of the impasse into which the 
regime has pushed not only the 
Chinese people but their rulers as 
well), as a defense of his own policy, 
specifically, his trip to Washington. 
Khrushchev’s speech was addressed 
to “Dear Comrade Mao Tse-tung,” 
and, as Pravda informs us, “was 
listened to with great attention” and 
“repeatedly interrupted by applause.” 
However, nobody answered it. Mao 
stood near Khrushchev and smiled. 
Khrushchev himself was smiling too. 
And they were still wearing their 
smiles when a car carried them off 
along deserted streets. Nobody had 
been notified of Khrushchev’s ar- 


rival and the “masses of the simple 
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Talks reveal basic conflict over relations with West’ 


KHRUSHCHEYV 
VISITS PEKING 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


people” were not to be seen. In this 
respect, the usual procedure had been 
altered, no doubt deliberately. 

This first meeting sounded the key- 
note to the four-day reception: 
Khrushchev spoke, was listened to 
by the representatives of the ruling 
group, the “masses” were absent, and 
Mao stood by and smiled. 

Khrushchev’s main appearance was 
at the banquet meeting of the 
Chinese National People’s Congress. 
This major address must be viewed 
against the background of recent 
statements made by leading Chinese 
officials in which they had vied with 
one another in attacks on the U.S. 
and promises to “liberate” Taiwan. 
The conventional sentences about the 
great achievements of the regime. 
interspersed with compliments to 
Mao, the “great son of the great 
Chinese people,” were an Oriental 
adornment to the main intent of the 
speech: to explain the motive behind 
Khrushchev’s trip to America and to 
defend an agreement with the West. 

Perhaps the most important aspect 
of the address was the way in which 
he defended his policy. Khrushchev 
set out to prove that there are many 
statesmen in the capitalist countries. 
especially in the U.S. who recognize 
the necessity of relaxing international 
tensions. And he tried to persuade 
Mao that President Eisenhower is 
one of these statesmen. 

In the midst of the anti-American 
campaign that has been going on in 
China, these words sounded blatant- 
ly “revisionist.” But even more im- 
portant was what Khrushchev said 


about war in general and the Com- 
munist views of war. Although he 
reafirmed the old Communist theory 
about “just wars of liberation,” he 
declared himself opposed to it for 
the time being. He stated that “al- 
together, we do not need war. 
Nothing can be imposed by the 
strength of weapons if the people do 
not want it—not evem'a noble and 
progressive regime such as Social- 
ism.”” Mao, who again sat next to the 
speaker, again smiled and _ said 
nothing. 

Khrushchev’s leave-taking followed 
the earlier pattern of his appearances: 
He spoke, Mao'smiled but remained 
silent. This was a flagrant breach of 
the generally accepted rules of 
courtesy: Both Khrushchev and Mao. 
of course, understood this very well. 
There was not even an official com- 
muniqué on the meeting. But 
Khrushchev kept drumming on the 
same themes to the very end. And 
when he got back to the USSR, he 
developed them again and again be- 
fore Soviet audiences. 

Khrushchev’s speeches and Mao’s 
silences attest to the tremendous im- 
portance of the argument they have 
now brought into the open. 

The going has been very rough 
for Communist China. The 10 years 
of its existence have amounted to a 
non-stop crisis from which there may 
be no way out. Last summer, after 
lengthy arguments among the Chinese 
themselves and with Moscow, the ex- 
tremist militarist faction triumphed 
in China. This group favored an ag- 
gressive foreign policy combined 
with extreme radicalism at home. 
Some of the measures carried out 
under this policy are reminiscent of 
Stalin’s measures during the collec- 
tivization period, of the “Genghis 
Khan style” of breaking up the vil- 
lages, as Nikolai Bukharin put it at 
the time. 

But the Russian Genghis Khan was 
only a mild foretaste of the Chinese 
one. The Chinese Communist party 
is the most militaristic in the world. 
It was organized by Mao in the army 
in the ’30s, built around the army 
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political sections and _ front-line 
Cheka-type tribunals during the lulls 
between military engagements in the 
Civil War. From the very beginning, 
the Chinese Party was reared in an 
atmosphere of irreverence for the 
human being and of limitless faith 
in the creative power of coercion. 
Thus, within a single autumn, last 
year, this militarized political party 
succeeded in herding 500 million 
peasants into communes. 

The main idea behind the breaking 
up of the villages and reshuffling of 
the rural population was the prepara- 
tion of the country’s rear in case of 
a period of protracted wars and cam- 
paigns in which, in any case, the 
total population would have to par- 
ticipate. And the very first steps in 
this communization of the country 
were organically tied in with the 
aggressive military 
Quemoy and Matsu, i.e., against the 
US. 

Even then this policy 


moves against 


of Mao. 
the permanent advocate of aggressive 
plans, met with resistance from 
Khrushchev. The Soviet leader’s ir- 
ritation can be gauged from certain 
statements he made during his talks 
with Senator Hubert Humphrey (D.- 
Minn.) last winter. 

Now, having completed his Ameri- 
can visit, Khrushchev has returned 
to his insistence on a summit meet- 
ing which the Chinese had forced 
him to retreat from last year. It is 
unthinkable that Mao’s views could 
have changed too: His stubbornness 
would rather indicate that he has 
no intention whatever of yielding to 
Khrushchev on basic premises. 

It was these premises that Khrush- 
chev set out to combat on Mao’s own 
territory. In his speech on Septem- 
ber 30. Khrushchev appealed over 
Mao’s head to the Chinese Commu- 
nists. This was the first shot fired in 
the internecine struggle on foreign 
policy, an attack on the Chinese 
militaristic orientation. 

But the importance of this struggle 
goes well beyond China. Khrush- 
chev’s Peking speeches cannot fail 
to affect greatly the atmosphere with- 
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in the Soviet Union, especialiy since 
he has continued to develop the same 
ideas in his speeches before Soviet 
audiences. Although he has not les- 
sened his emphasis on the existence 
of two competing systems, the central 
idea of his campaign for peaceful 
cooperation with the West is: “We 
do not need war.” 

It is easy to see that this idea 
is being sown in very fertile soil. 
The peoples of the USSR have suf- 
fered terribly from war and long for 
peace, as perhaps no other people on 
earth. And it is to such people that 
Khrushchev comes with his slogan: 
“We do not need war.” Who can 
doubt the result? 

But why is he now doing this? 
There are certain indications that the 
Mao type of aggressiveness is not 
confined to Mao’s immediate sub- 
ordinates nor. for that matter, to 
China alone. There are many Chinese 
Communists in Moscow and China 
is the topic of the day. The Soviet 
press is full of articles about China 
and letters written from China. all 


of them couched in the most en- 
thusiastic terms. This is in ac- 
cordance with strict prescriptions 


from above. The Chinese Communists 
follow minutely every word that is 
published in the USSR about their 
country. The least departure from 
unreserved praise brings an im- 
mediate protest from the Chinese Em- 
bassy. The extent of this interference 
can be gauged from a fact for the 
accuracy of which I can vouch. 

In 1958, the USSR Academy of 
Sciences decided to start publication 
of a scholarly periodical devoted es- 
pecially to the study of China. The 
very first issue provoked a protest 
on the part of the Chinese Embassy 
and a suggestion that, in the future. 
the USSR Academy of Sciences sub- 
mit manuscripts for Peking’s ap- 
proval before publication. 
academicians are, of course, quite 
accustomed to censorship and an ad- 
ditional censor is not something to 
put them off. However, since Stalin’s 
death, they have become somewhat 
bolder. And then, the matter 


Soviet 


also 





touched on national pride. A loy 
internal discussion began; Khruh 
chev himself participated in the og, 
troversy and did not conceal his y 
flattering views of the Chinese, By 
the beginning of 1958 marked th 
apex of Chinese influence, and th 
Academy was not given a chance ty 
refuse to submit to Chinese censo. 
ship. Nor, however, did it have t 
comply with the demand. It wa 
simply decided that publication oj 
the scholarly review should be su. 
pended. 

Of course, the above incident goes 
quite a bit beyond the usual rang 
of Chinese demands, which is wh 
it became the subject of so much dis. 
cussion in Soviet academic and liter. 
ary circles. But even the usual, rov- 
tine Chinese watch over Moscow’ 
intellectual life is irritating. More- 
over, the Soviet intelligentsia is by 
now quite well informed about the 
shape of things within the new China 
through sources other than the of 
ficial reports. Many Soviet citizens 
have traveled all over China, and 
they are not afraid to report that the 
conditions at Chinese construction 
sites are no better, and at times 
worse, than those prevailing in So- 
viet labor camps. 

Thus, Khrushchev’s present assault 
on Mao’s policy cannot fail to find 
support in the Soviet intelligentsia. 
among whom a pro-Western mood 
has been growing in recent years. 
while the Eastern attraction has 
changed to revulsion. 

Of course, the antagonism between 
Khrushchev and Mao can easily be 
exaggerated. Mao has vital stakes in 
the Soviet Union, and the USSR is 
determined to have the closest pos 
sible relations with China. Although 
China is often a nuisance to the 
Kremlin, it nevertheless enormousl} 
increases the latter’s weight in in- 
ternational affairs. The two countries 
will never break with each other. 
although they struggle within the 
existing framework. Now the struggle 
has been brought out into the ope? 
and has been, as it were, made legal 
within that framework. 
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Television's 


Fallen Quiz Idols 


By William Sparks 


HARLES VAN Doren of 7'wenty- 

One fame must emerge from 
the quiz show scandals as the biggest 
loser. The best he can hope for is 
the position of an honest prize fighter 
who discovers after the bout that 
his manager arranged for the other 
contender to take a dive—and in 
every saloon there will always be 
disgruntled fans who insist on think- 
ing the worst. Perhaps some day he 
will tell us what it feels like to have 
the combined faculties of the New 
York District Attorney’s Office and 
the House Committee on Legislative 
Oversight devoting themselves to 
teaching a man why success is called 
the bitch goddess. 

There are those who question the 
motives of both agencies in initiating 
their respective inquiries, but this is 
of no real importance—any more 
than one needs to know why Colum- 
bus set sail for the new world; what 
counts is the aftermath. In the case 
of the quiz shows, the aftermath con- 
sists of a large scale rendering unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. 
Honor is something a man earns 
for himself, but fame is bestowed 
by the people—and what the people 
can give they can also take away. 
Indeed. they are often eager to do 
80, 

Many apparent anomalies in the 
quiz show investigations can be 
understood only in terms of the am- 
bivalent relationship which exists 
between the object of fame and those 
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who make him famous. For example, 
no one has suggested that any 
contestant was more than a pawn in 
the hands of producers, a few of 
whom have been fired but some of 
whom (like Twenty-One originators 
Jack Barry and Dan Enright) have 
also received a couple of million dol- 
lars for their property rights when 
leaving. Yet public attention is fo- 
cused almost exclusively on the con- 
testants. 

It is easy to say that the con- 
testants have more news value and 
Congressional sub-committees, like 
district attorneys, have an affinity 
for publicity. But this merely de- 
scribes the mechanism by which 
these people have been maneuvered 
into what must surely be a sore 
personal trial; the essence of their 
problem is not wrong-doing but 
fame. After all, there is so far no 
consensus about whether there was 
any wrong-doing, or. if there was. 
of what it may have consisted. And 
even if these questions finally should 
be answered in the affirmative, the 
masterminds will still be the creators 
and producers of the offending shows. 
The vital question, therefore, is why 
publicity minded politicians can get 
more mileage by investigating the 
dupes in the game than by inves- 
tigating their manipulators. 

The answer can be found in the 
fact that in America it is impossible 
to become famous without also be- 
coming rich; even infamy has a cer- 
tain cash value here. Fame and 
fortune have always been bracketed 
as the common—if specious—goals 
of ambitious souls. but only in 


America, as Harry Golden might say, 
can one guarantee the other. 

Television did more than present 
Van Doren with $129.000; it con- 
verted him from a $4,000-a-year col- 
lege English instructor into a public 
personality worth $50,000 a year to 
the Nationa? Broadcasting Company 
as a “consultant.” It was not his 
advice which the network sought, but 
his fame, and it confirmed this by 
suspending him the moment that 
fame was—however temporarily— 
tarnished. But publicity agents do not 
bestow fame; it is we, the people, 
who do that. The press agents 
merely present candidates for our 
blessings. Moreover, we are constant- 
ly reminded of our power as king- 
makers. Advertisers, movie stars, 
comedians and political leaders all 
kneel at the shrine to remind us that 
it is we who made them what they 
are today. 

Only a singular naiveté would 
suggest that the process of bestowing 
on strangers lush rewards which we 
can never expect to possess ourselves 
is a wholly satisfying experience. The 
gift of fame floats in on a current 
of envy, and woe to the celebrity who 
gives his mass of anonymous bene- 
factors occasion to assert outright 
what they have secretly suspected all 
along: that they are just as good as 
he is. If the man ‘in the corner 
saloon is as good—or better—than 
the demigod he himself has created. 
then the demigod is a thief and a 
charlatan. He has robbed us bestow- 
ers of fame and fortune by accepting 
rewards to which his claim is no 
better than our own. 

This, rather than simple familiarity 
of a face or a name. accounts for 
the fact that the popular hue and cry 
in the quiz show scandals has come 
to center on the contestants rather 
than the prime movers. In the public 
imagination, television executives are 
hucksters, promoters. connivers— 
people from whom anything is to be 
expected. If they have manipulated 
their way to power and amassed 
fortunes, they have done it as busi- 
nessmen and are to be judged by 
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the morals of the marketplace, which 
have never been notably exacting. At 
least they have not basked in our 
adulation only to betray us. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that 
these are the very men who did 
the soliciting on behalf of their hand- 
picked candidates—and who profited 
most from the enterprise. That is 
certainly true, but anyone who be- 
lieves that such arguments will swerve 
the wrath of television viewers toward 
the real culprits has a higher estimate 
of reason’s role in human affairs 
than I do. 

This is not to suggest that the 
entrepreneurs and organization men 
of television have fewer enemies: 
only that they had most of theirs 
to begin with. The chairman of the 
House sub-committee, Representative 
Oren Harris (D.-Ark.), finds that the 
current scandals confirm his opinion 
of the whole crew: “They are perfect- 
ly willing to corrupt.” Is this news? 
John Crosby, probably our best tele- 
vision critic, sums it up by saying, 
“the worst crumbs in the business 
are now in the saddle . . .” 
instances of producers 
authors’ dramatic scripts into lies 
as dishonest as the quiz shows. 

The people’s airwaves have been 
allowed to become a_ scaffolding 
which supports a bloody arena upon 
which unprincipled, self-seeking men 
battle for wealth and power without 
regard for any consideration other 
than ratings and the advertiser’s 
dollar. This is a serious problem but 
it is not new and we will not solve 
it by ordering the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to insist that 
quiz shows, like wrestling matches, 
be billed as exhibitions rather than 
contests. 


and cites 
twisting 


Unlike the producers, the hapless 
contestants are caught up in another 
contemporary phenomenon which can 
be described as a longing for au- 
thentic heroes. I have always felt 
that the extraordinary American in- 
terest in Cuba’s Fidel Castro during 
his first flush of success stemmed less 
from pleasure in seeing the under- 
dog triumph than from the belief 
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that here at last was a self-made 
celebrity, a product not of press- 
agentry or mysterious international 
political maneuvers but of single- 
handed derring-do. On the quiz 
shows, a brilliant taxi driver or an 
obscure English instructor seemed 
for a time to be that long awaited 
commodity: a homemade celebrity 
who’d made The 
thought that they, too, were synthetic 
is almost too much to bear. It can 
only mean that the hucksters have 
got us for sure. 

It may also be that the indignant 
viewers are 


it on his own. 


wiser than the more 
sophisticated critics in selecting the 
objects for their wrath. As Plato 
once observed, “To be thought or not 
to be thought well of by the rest of 
the world is no light matter; for the 
many are not so far wrong in their 
judgment of who are bad and who 





are good, as they are removed fron 
the nature of virtue in themselye 
Even bad men have a divine insting 
which guesses rightly, and very many 
who are utterly depraved form cor. 
rect notions and judgments of th 
differences between the good an( 
bad. And the generality of cities ay 
quite right in exhorting us to valu 
a good reputation in the world, fo; 
there is no truth greater and mor 
important than this—that he wh 
is really good (I am speaking of the 
man who would be perfect) seeks for 
reputation with, but not without, the 
reality of goodness.” 

This is a consideration with which 
no one expects the average television 
executive to concern himself, but it 
is one which the ex-contestants— 
many of whom are relatively enlight- 
ened—must have occasion to reflect 
upon these days. 


A Stillness at 


Little Rock 


LitTLE Rock 
FTER THE newspaper, magazine 
A and newsreel accounts up 
North, my first view of Little Rock 
is something of a disappointment. 
There are too many churches and 
pleasant, well-cared for lawns. Every- 
thing, in fact, seems too equable. too 
out of line with my expectations. I 
was braced for something altogether 
different, perhaps for a mass of pig- 
eyed bigots, streets strewn with hate 
pamphlets, a lynching tree or two. 
Certainly, at any rate, not just an- 
other ordinary, rather dull Southern 
town. But, then, other prejudices 
about Little Rock are soon to be 
shattered. 
A friend sends me an English novel 
I had asked him to pick up at my 
Chicago apartment. Along with it, 
there is a letter in which my friend 
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congratulates me on owning “what 
must surely be the only copy of Mid- 
dlemarch south of St. Louis.” Sur. 
prisingly, I discover a nearby news 
dealer in Little Rock who carries the 
New Yorker; shockingly. he also 
takes the Reporter, the Spectator and 
THE New Leaper. The Arkansas Ga 
zette, in my opinion the best written 
and best edited newspaper in the 
South, feels no compunction in quot- 
ing a quatrain of William Blake's 
“Tyger” in connection with an edi- 
torial on foreign policy. Sidney 
Smith, who must be an obscure figure 
to Americans in any region. is also 
quoted. I begin to suspect there are 
other copies of Middlemarch stowed 
away in Little Rock. 

Another thing that | notice im 
mediately is the excessive, almosl 
overwhelming friendliness of the peo- 
ple here to strangers. A saleslady al 
a bookstore insists on ordering the 
out-of-stock book I inquire about. 
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The one | do buy—and am foolish 
enough to mention is intended as a 
sift for a female acquaintance—is 
carefully wrapped in white tissue and 
bound with red satin ribbon. Then, 
with about 15 minutes’ concentrated 
toil, the ribbon is shaped to intricate 
foliation. 

“Thank you very much,” I tell 
the saleslady, “but it wasn’t necessary 
to take so much time and trouble.” 

“No trouble, sir; none at all.” 

At the supermarket where I shop 
the cashier advises me to return two 
cans of peas I have selected. The peas 
sell at 2 cans for 37 cents; another 
brand, I am confidentially instructed, 
is currently on sale (2 for 31 cents). 
Not wanting to seem spendthrift or 
eccentric, | follow through on the 
tout and exchange the peas. As the 
electric-eye flicks open the door for 
my exit, I hear the cashier call, ““You- 
all hurry back now.” 

The streets of the city still strange 
to me, | walk a few blocks in search 
of a mail box. None is in sight. I stop 
a blond, teenaged boy, of whom I ask 
directions. He names two converging 
streets which he explains are roughly 
five blocks from where we stand. 
There | will find a mail box. The boy 
informs me he is going that way, and 
offers to drop off my letter. I give him 
the letter, thanking him rather too 
profusely. “Really, sir, no trouble; no 
trouble at all.” 

The people I meet, knowing I am 
from the North (my accent gives me 
away), ask, “How do you like Little 
Rock?” Ordinarily this could be 
scored off as a casual, rather insipid 
question. But here in Little Rock— 
the people want vitally to know. What 
is more, they hope I will answer that 
it is a fine city, and nothing like the 
hell-hole one must surely have antici- 
pated, 

This anxious concern with the out- 
sider’s view of Little Rock is not diffi- 
cult to trace. Beginning with the ugly. 
abortive attempt to integrate the city’s 
Central High in August 1957, the 
world (and in particular the North- 
ern United States) has bashed away 
at Little Rock with the most stern 
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moral and political reprimand. This 
city has been summarily blamed for 
supplying exquisite propaganda for 
Communism, for clouding Western 
hopes for solid relations with the 
emerging nations of Black Africa, 
and for a gallimaufry of other things 
that went to reinforce the world’s 
image of Little Rock and the State 
of Arkansas as the scene of a rather 
general barbarity. 

Although much was utter blague, a 
good portion of these indictments 
were just and true. Needless to say. 
it rankled, In the face of this persist- 
ent battering, what was at first a 


For instance, there 1s the word 
“nigger.” It is impossible to exagger- 
ate the tenacity with which this word 
adheres to the vocabulary of the white 
citizen of Little Rock. Sometimes an 
interesting golden mean is struck, 
and the correct “Negro” becomes 
“Nigra.” I labor this point only be- 
cause | presume that when a person 
uses the word “nigger” he has some- 
one other than Ralph Bunche and 
Althea Gibson in mind. 

There is also a ready willingness 
to fill in the stereotype of the Negro 
as the irresponsible, erotic lout with 
a hundred different examples. While 
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mind-your-own-business type of in- 
dignation gradually subsided; then 
it commingled with, and became per- 
meated by, shame. Being hard to sus- 
tain, as all intense emotions are, this 
mixture of shame and indignation 
slowly took on a patina of boredom. 
Today, it is unquestionably bad form 
for an outsider in Little Rock to dis- 
cuss or even mention integration and 
segregation, 

It is exceedingly difficult to esti- 
mate the true feeling of the white 
citizen of Little Rock for the Negro. 
Naturally enough it is a touchy ques- 
tion for these people, one about which 
it is best to remain silent (especially 
in the presence of an outsider). Still, 
though, there are slip-ups. 


opening a checking account at a Little 
Rock bank, my interview with one of 
the bank executives was interrupted 
by a young clerk who dropped a pile 
of checks on the desk and announced 
that they were forgeries, 

“God damn niggers,” the executive 
snarled. 

But he was corrected by the clerk 
who informed him that the forgeries 
were committed by whites. The execu- 
tive seemed honestly surprised, and 
asked, “Are you sure?” 

Another noteworthy incident oc- 
curred at a Little Rock railway sta- 
tion. A short, dumpy man sat next 
to me on a bench in the waiting room. 
Evidently he hungered for conversa- 
tion, for in a few moments time he 








asked me for a match, the time, and 
commented on the headlines of the 
newspaper I was reading. He told me 
about his two sons, both physicians, 
and his business. He asked me what 
I was selling. [| told him I was not 
a salesman but was something like a 
journalist. When he heard that he be- 
gan telling me that there were still a 
good many things to write about. He 
said how much he enjoyed Harry 
Golden’s books. The truth, the 
stranger thought, always makes good 
reading. 

We finally got around to discuss- 
ing the position of the Negro in Little 
Rock. | agreed with him that the 
Negro in this city was not starving. 
beaten, castrated or lynched, As he 
was leaving to board his train, he 
said, “You write about it; you tell 
them the nigger has it plenty good in 
Little Rock.” 

Still another side of the white 
citizen’s feeling about the Negro was 
acted out in a scene | witnessed in 
a bar-restaurant in Little Rock. The 
owner, who was tending bar that 
night, was talking with a customer 
about losing his best waiter. The 
waiter, a Negro, was to be drafted 
in the Army. 

“Yes,” the owner said, “he’d lay 
down his life for me. He thinks just 
that much of me. Don’t ask me how 
I know—-I know. He loves me as if 
he were my own son; only your own 
son doesn’t love that way. L tell 
you if that boy were white I’d adopt 
him as my own son. That’s how I feel 
about him. If he were white, I’d have 
him for my own son; | swear to God 
I would.” 

The man went on to labor his syn- 
tactical strategy—“if he were white” 
—and ended in weeping. He puffed 
furiously on a cigarette that had gone 
out, his speech was slurred, and he 
was unashamedly bawling. He was 
obviously very drunk. What I didn’t 
know at the moment, though | found 
out shortly after, was that the waiter. 
the boy he had been talking about, 
was working at the other end of the 
bar, well within ear-shot. And the 
owner couldn’t help but know it. In 
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short, he was as good as telling the 
boy that his, the boy’s, love was not 
going unrequited, and if only things 
were different, “if only you were 
white. . . .” Drunk though he was, 
the owner expressed most beautifully 
and grotesquely the ambivalence 
which must perforce many 
Southern whites relations 
with Negroes. 

On the other hand, one seldom 
hears talk in Little Rock in defense 
of the Negro and his rights. However, 
this is to be expected, such talk 
being hardly fashionable at this time. 
In Little Rock one either inveighs or 
keeps quiet. The exception to this is 


visit 
in their 


the occasional concession that “there 
are good niggers, and there are bad 
niggers,” which, | suppose, must be 
viewed as a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

It was not too long ago that in an- 
swer to the harangues of the North- 
ern press, Little Rock. along with the 
rest of the South, claimed: “You 
have all the answers: we have the 
problem.” Well, what about the prob- 
lem in Little Rock—the Negro? 

One cannot argue the fact that the 
life of any Negro in America nor- 
mally figures to be tense and violent. 
As James Baldwin has pointed out. 
in any social relation the Negro 
might enter he must seriously con- 
sider the possibility of being hated 
for the visibly indisputable fact of 
his race. Imagine then the life of 
the Negro in Little Rock. The pres- 
sure and responsibility are immense. 
If Little Rock’s white citizens should 
ever wish to take up again the claim 
that it is they who have “the prob- 
lem,” they are, from what I have 
witnessed, going to be hard put to 
it in pointing at the Negroes of their 
city. 

In comparison with the large 
Northern cities, Little Rock has no 
problem at all. And if these Northern 
cities have a problem, it is largely 
because they have foisted it upon 
themselves by ineffective city-plan- 
ning and a failure to realize their 
proper relation to, and partial re- 
sponsibility for, the Negro whom they 





have encouraged and more or ley 
forced into a disagreeable—both fy 
the Negro as well as for themselya 
—ghetto. 


The Little Rock Negro is bearing 2 


up marvelously under the _pressur 
imposed upon him. He is involved in 


few criminal incidents, goes quiet) 
about his business, and refuses ty} 


indulge in 24-hour-a-day Catfish Roy 


ee 


(which is not always the case with} 


the Northern Negro; the responsi. 
bility for this is to be divided be. 
tween himself and the white wor. 
shipper of erotica) ; the latter being 
extremely damaging to any hopes the 
Negro has to be taken seriously, And, 
as the logical potential antithesis to 
the white extremist, the Little Rock 
Negro has refrained from overt dem. 
onstration. The only demonstration 
he could be said to be making is one 
of courageous and dignified for- 
bearance. 

I have mentioned before that it has 
become bad form to bring up the 
subject of integration. The reason 
for this is that to the people of Little 
Rock integration is no longer a ques: 
tion, but an impending doom. Despite 
the inevitability of Negroes attending 
Little Rock schools (as they are at 
this time), an inevitability which al 
but the most diehard are aware of. 
the general feeling is that it is best 
to prolong the thing as far into the 
future as possible. This is being done 
with some success, For some months 
now, one has the feeling that inte 
gration is not so much a moral or 
political cause, but that it is actually 
a legal exercise. 

Yet, if Little Rock’s response to 
integration was the exact reverse of 
what it is—that is, if the desire was 
to get mass integration over with a 
fairly and quickly as _possible—t 
would still make only the smallest 
difference in Negro/white relations. 
Even with all the panjandrum in this 
city, there has been trifling little ef 
fort to understand and accept or fe 
ject the Negro as a human being 
Without this effort, integration 
not, the outlook for the future i 


bleak. 
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Russia's stock rises with increased assistance program 


Soviet Aid and 
Trade in India 


By Sharokh Sabavala 


BoMBAY 

N AID, TRADE and now foreign af- 

fairs, the Soviet Union and its 
East European allies are beginning 
to provide the Government and people 
of India with a fair measure of com- 
fort. Soviet assistance to India’s third 
Five Year Plan is likely to be valued 
at around $600 million, which is con- 
siderably more than the aid given 
during the second (current) Five- 
Year-Plan period, India has entered 
into a series of trade agreements on 
a balanced basis with the USSR and 
East European 
These provide not only for an in- 
crease in the exchange of com- 
modities, but also for the opening of 
a central clearing account in this 
country, so that rupees earned by the 
Russian and European exporters may 
be utilized by them largely for the 
import of Indian products. 

In the realm of foreign affairs also. 
particularly in recent weeks, Soviet 
behavior has been most correct, and 
New Delhi is inclined to be very 
pleased at Moscow’s apparent refusal 
to take sides in the Sino-Indian dis- 
pute over the Himalayan border. All 
this continues to make the Russians 
popular in India, even though Com- 
munism has fallen from grace and 
the Chinese Ambassador in the In- 
dian capital lives in a state of splen- 
did isolation. 

Soviet aid to India—as a creditor, 
Russia is a Johnny-come-lately— 
started in 1955 after the spectacular 


several countries. 
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Soviet Premier Nikita 
and _ his predecessor. 
Agreement was 


visit by 
Khrushchev 
Nikolai Bulganin. 
reached for Russia to supply on 
credit equipment and structural steel 
for a million-ton mill which the Rus- 
sians would build at Bhilai in Central 
India. For this project, a credit of 
$132.44 millions was advanced, re- 
turnable in annual installments, after 
the project was finished, at an in- 
terest rate of 2.5 per cent. The mill 
—Russia’s greatest and most impres- 
sive showpiece in South Asia—is 
nearly ready. 

For four years, moreover, 1,000 
Soviet technicians and their families 
have been living in the heart of India 
winning golden opinions for them- 
selves and for their country by their 
friendliness, their spirit of accommo- 
dation and the ease with which they 
have settled down amid strange sur- 
roundings and in a most uncom- 
fortable climate. Bhilai thus has 
earned dividends for its sponsors 
which are worth many times more 
than the original investment, and it 
is not surprising that Moscow is quite 
willing to help double the mill’s out- 
put during the third Plan period. 

Two years later, Russia offered 
another credit worth $126 million 
to be used from 1959 onward. Sure 
now at least of the propaganda value 
of heavy industrial units in an under- 
developed country, Moscow selected 
the following projects for utiliza- 
tion of the new credit: (1) a heavy 
machine-building works; (2) a 
mining-machinery plant; (3) a ther- 
mal power station in a south Indian 


lignite-mining project; (4) an optical 
glass factory; and (5) further devel- 
opment of the Korba coalfields im 
Bihar (East India). Russia was thus 
also following the bent of Indian 
planners, who, in drawing up out- 
lines for the third Five Year Plan, 
seemed determined to lay particular 
stress on industrialization. 

Then in May 1959 another agree- 
ment was concluded under which 
around $20 million worth of credit 
would be made available for the es- 
tablishment of state enterprises to 
manufacture drugs, medicines and 
surgical instruments. Here too the 
Russians were quick off the ground. 
for throughout 1958 the U.S. and 
West Germany were probing the In- 
dian pharmaceutical and chemicals 
sectors for fresh investment pos- 
sibilities and firms like Merck Sharpe 
& Dohme concluded agreements for 
new ventures. Since all this activity 
was confined to the private Indian 
sector, Moscow decided to give a 
boost to the Indian Government. 
whose relations with the domestic 
business world sometimes are less 
than friendly. Finally, on September 
13 of this year, it was announced 
from Moscow that a new credit of 1.5 
billion rubles would be made avail- 
able to help Indian implement its 
proposed $20 billion third Plan. 

When the Russians so decide, they 
do business quickly. The rate of in- 
terest they charge is small, not having 
the interest of stockholders to con- 
sider. Their deadlines are rigidly 
maintained. Finally, they seem to 
watch and study India’s develop- 
mental needs closely even while they 
are careful to pick up the most 
spectacular projects, guaranteed to 
make the biggest public relations im- 
pact. Thus, they are taking a great 
deal of interest in oil exploration and 
exploitation plans. Most of the major 
strikes in 1958 have found either 
them or their Rumanian satellite on 
the scene, and plans now are far ad- 
vanced to provide New Delhi with 
two brand-new state-owned refineries. 

The same sure-touch tactics—they 
are less successful only because In- 
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dian traders are conservative—are 
noticeable in the field of Indo-Soviet 
trade, which is spurting. The whole 
European Communist world has en- 
tered into bilateral trade agreements 
accepting rupee payments. A State 
Trading Corporation has been set 
up by New Delhi to facilitate this 
trade and a new shipping company 
now operates between Calcutta and 
the Black Sea ports. 

The Indian Government so far has 
not paid much attention to the com- 
plaint of traders here that Commu- 
nist purchases in India are being 
exploited at times by the countries 
concerned. They 
modities to the free world at lower 
prices, causing Indian prices sub- 
sequently to fall, Nor has New Delhi 
yet been provided with concrete proof 
to back the frequent allegations of 
misuse of Soviet counterpart rupee 


resell the com- 


funds in this country. The charge 
is that part of these funds find their 
way into the treasury of the Com- 
munist party of India. 

The Common Market countries of 
Western Europe have been tradition- 
al buyers of India tea, jute manu- 
factures and cotton textiles—major 
foreign exchange earners, They now 
have an extremely restrictive import 
policy with regard to these com- 
modities which has led to a severe 
curtailment of their exports from 
India. India’s exports to the “Free 
Trade Area” — Britain, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark. Switzerland. Aus- 
tria and Portugal—may also suffer 
when it comes into existence on July 
1, 1960. Here is another golden op- 
portunity for the Soviet Union to 
act as a major savior of Indian trade 
at a time when this country is des- 
perately trying to increase its export 
trade. 

But Khrushchev’s trump card in 
this part of the world is that he has 
resisted following up the enhanced 
aid-and-trade drive with any kind 
of political pressure or infiltration. 
The Russian attitude toward the In- 
dian Communist party has become 
distinctly cooler in recent months, 
and the party now openly seeks the 


guidance of China as the new elder 
brother. Similarly, in the current 
Sino-Indian tension, the Indian Am- 
bassador in Moscow more than once 
has been called up in recent weeks 
to be told that Russia is 
anxious” that this dispute be settled 
amicably. The day after Khrushchev 
left Peking for Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai deigned to re- 


“most 


home. 


ply in most friendly terms to formal 
Indian greetings on the 10th an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
Republic. 
marked contrast to the acrimonious 


This was in 


People’s 


notes emanating from Peking during 
the last few months, and to the fre- 
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quent discourtesies shown the Indian 
Ambassador in Peking and to the 
parrot-like charges now being made 
about India’s imperialist and expan- 
sionist intentions. 

Khrushchev undoubtedly gets cred- 
it for this. But Indian observers in 
the know prefer to think it is due 
more to the very firm stand India 
has now taken concerning Chinese de- 
mands in the Himalayas. a stand 
which is backed by 


troop movements and _ realignments 


considerable 


in the Indian Himalayas. 
Improvement of Indo-Soviet rela- 
tions, substantial though they are. 
must be viewed, however. in the con- 
text of the vastly more substantial 
relations which India maintains with 





the U.S. and the Western world, Thus 
out of a total overall export trade 
of over $550 million in the first half 
of 1959, Indian exports to Russig 
were valued at just over $23 million, 
The gap in the ratio of imports js 
even greater. Similarly, while Soviet 
aid to this country will amount to 
around $600 million by the end of the 
third Plan in 1966, U.S. aid already 
amounts to over $1.7 billion, and it 
is spread in a manner to affect al. 
most every sector of the Indian econ- 
omy. Moreover, it is now recognized 
that in the last few difficult years. 
U.S. assistance has been a major 
factor in keeping this country’s 
economy on a reasonably even keel. 
and it is this recognition, conscien- 
tiously spread by the Indian Govern. 
ment, that lies at the root of the 
fact that relations between the two 
countries never have been better. 

What is of great interest is the 
seeming Soviet change in attitude to- 
ward trade and aid with non-Com- 
munist Asian countries. Formerly 
trade was neglected. This is being 
rectified. Formerly projects were 
selected that would ensure maximum 
publicity while at the same time en- 
suring comparative isolation for 
Russian technicians working on the 
ground. Now there is greater diversi- 
fication, and many more Russians in 
India look over their shoulders less 
than they used to do. 

Indians are reciprocating more and 
more by traveling to Europe via 
Moscow. Air India International now 
has started a service from New Delhi 
which enables a passenger to go west 
via Russia at no extra charge. The 
service has become so popular in a 
few months that new flights now are 
added. These changes are 


taking place at a time when the 


being 


mass of the Indian people are losing 
faith in coexistence and neutrality. 
when the fortunes of the Indian Com- 
munist party are at their lowest ebb. 
when instead of the slogan “Hindi: 
Chini Bhai Bhai” —“India and China 
are brothers”—urchins are putting 
up on the walls in Indian cities the 


scrawl, “Hindi-Chini Bye-Bye.” 
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One year after coming to power, the revolutionary Government of General Ayub 


Khan is solving major problems and must now institute true democracy 


Pakistan in Transition 


tan’s October 27, 1958 mili- 
tary coup and the revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of General Ayub Khan 
seems well on its way to solving 
most of the problems caused by more 
than a decade of inefficiency and cor- 
ruption : 

¢ Well over a thousand former 
Government officials have been dis- 
missed or forced to retire. Additional 
hundreds have been subjected to 
various forms of lesser penalties. 

¢ The country’s financial position 
has been considerably improved by 
stricter fiscal control. Also, the es- 
tablishment of a more favorable busi- 
ness climate has led to increased 
exports. 

* The long festering condition of 
the refugees in and around Karachi 
is being brought under control. Some 
15,000 new quarters have been con- 
structed on the outskirts of the 
former capital in record time. 

* The capital has been shifted to 
an area near Rawalpindi. Away from 
the corrupting influence of Karachi 
business interests, the climate there 
is healthier in both a physical and 
moral sense. 

Ayub Khan has repeatedly de- 
clared that he intends to turn over 
power to a duly constituted demo- 
cratic government once he is con- 
vinced that the reforms have been 
effective. What appears in the offing 
is a strong presidential form of gov- 


: YEAR has passed since Pakis- 
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ernment to be designed by a special 
commission that may be appointed 
as early as next summer. In all likeli- 
hood, the first elected president under 
the new system will be Ayub Khan, 
insuring a continuity in government 
under more or less the same figures 
who are now in office. 

One of the most important pro- 
grams of the Government has been 
the land reform. Though still short 
of what some agrarian reformers 
might like to see, the division and 
distribution of large land holdings 
has given impetus to social change 
and economic improvement in West 
Pakistan. Economists predict that it 
will increase production to a point 
where Pakistan will be self-sufficient 
in food, and possibly even an export- 
ing country. Since food deficits have 
drained much of the country’s vitally 


needed exchange, this is 
especially important. 

Equally important is the fact that 
the land reform has stripped the 
power frem the large landowners who 
previously dominated the political 
scene and has almost eliminated their 
chances of returning to positions of 
influence. It was this group that con- 
trolled the Moslem League and pre- 
vented the establishment of effective 


foreign 


democracy. 

The Moslem League was an au- 
thoritarian party and the movement 
for Pakistan’s independence was run 
in authoritarian fashion. True, the 
League was open to mass member- 
ship in the mid 730s, but it was 
tightly controlled by an inner clique. 
Once Pakistan achieved independ- 
ence, this clique tried to run the 
government too. Even though the 
success of Pakistan’s independence 
struggle was due to the genuinely 
popular support it had _ received, 
those who formed the government 
showed clearly that they had no con- 
fidence in the masses. Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, head of the Moslem 
League and Pakistan’s first Governor 
General, simply handed down a na- 
tional slogan of “Faith, Unity and 
Discipline.” a far cry from the 
French “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity.” Thus the prospects for 
genuine Pakistan 
rapidly deteriorated into widespread 
cynicism and corruption. 

The force of the bitterness and 
feeling of betrayal on the part of 


democracy in 


the people was clearly shown in the 
provincial elections of East Pakistan, 
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held in 1954 after years of postpone- 
ment. The ruling Moslem League 
was overwhelmingly defeated, retain- 
ing only 10 seats in a house of 310. 
This made the ruling clique, domi- 
nated by West Pakistani landowners. 
more aware of the legitimate griev- 
ances of the Bengalis in East Pakis- 
tan; it also forced the Government 
toward a policy of greater equity 
between the two areas. In addition, 
the elections were in good part 
responsible for the adoption of a 
constitution after years of vacilla- 
tion. But the ruling clique was de- 
termined not to allow a repetition of 
the 1954 debacle. A major reason 
for ex-President Iskander Mirza’s 
dissolution of Parliament and suspen- 
sion of the constitution was to fore- 
stall Pakistan’s first national elec- 
tions, which finally had been set for 
last February. 

Democracy, therefore, was never 
given a chance in Pakistan. As 
Charles Burton Marshall pointed out 
in his article, “Reflections on a 
Revolution in Pakistan,” (Foreign 
Affairs, January 1959), the executive 
early usurped the power of the legis- 
lature, so that the parliamentary 
bodies became a farce. The scarcity 
of elections led to the legislative 
bodies being highly unrepresentative 
in any event, so that the masses at 
large had little recourse for their 
grievances, 

Ayub Khan seems to be aware of 
this and has promised the intro- 
duction of “basic democracies” at 
the village level. Groups of about 10 
villages, known as a Union, are to be 
governed by a Panchayat, or Council. 
made up of 10 elected and five 
nominated Each elected 
member will represent a constituency 
of from 1,000 to 1,500 persons, which 
is small enough to allow direct con- 
tact with the candidates. The nomi- 
nated members are intended to give 
representation to special interests 
which might not otherwise be rep- 
resented, such as women or agricul- 
tural labor, and for persons of special 
qualifications who might be reluctant 
to enter an election contest. A hint 


members. 
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of the future constitution was pro- 
vided by the statement that in the 
event of indirect elections to Parlia- 
ment, the Panchayats might form an 
electoral college, but with only the 
elected members voting. 

Similar councils, it has been an- 
nounced, are to be formed at various 
stages up to the provincial level. In 
effect, therefore, the present Gov- 
ernment is attempting to build democ- 
racy from the “grass roots,” and to 
provide a sound means for countering 
Pakistan’s tradition. 
This is a concrete step toward the 
decentralization of responsibility and 
power, and its success may well 
point the way for the movement 
beyond military toward 
democracy. But it does not eliminate 
the disconcerting fact that Pakistan’s 
ruling élite is made up of a small 
group of military leaders and repre- 


authoritarian 


control 
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sentatives of business interests. As a 
measure of guarantee that the “basic 
democracies” are to be given effective 
authority, the power élite at the top 
should be broadened to include rep- 
resentatives of peasants and of labor. 

Successful democracy is based on 
the reconciliation of conflicting in- 
terests in order to further the general 
good and promote optimum national 
development. planning 
must be holistic, based on the aware- 


Economic 





ness that all parts of the economy 
are interrelated, so that for a healthy 
economy all the parts must he 
healthy. But it is very difficult for 
planners to keep in mind all the 
various parts of the economy. The 
best safeguard is an adequately rep. 
resentative power élite and frequent 
elections, which indicate when the 
interests of a significant sector of 
the economy are being offended. It 
was the absence of elections which 
led to the deplorable situation in 
Pakistan. 

The military can assume an in. 
portant role as the guardians of the 
state by accepting responsibility for 
administering the electoral process. 
Past history has shown that neither 
the legislative nor the 
branches of government can be en- 


executive 


trusted with the responsibility for 
conducting frequent and fair elec- 
tions; the judicial branch does not 
have the necessary organization, and 
it would not be wise to saddle it 
with this extra burden. 

Two important objectives should 
be achieved by making the military 
responsible for conducting regular 
elections: The whole electoral process 
should become more impartial, and 
the military should feel an obligation 
of honor to stay out of active partici- 
pation in politics. The important role 
of guardians of the democratic proc- 
should increase military 
morale and serve as an effective 


ess also 


deterrent against the feelings of 
frustration which lead to military in- 
terference in government. 

The prospects for sound democracy 
in Pakistan are good, providing the 
Government is sincere in its proposal 
democracies.” Enlarge- 
ment of the power élite to include 
representatives of peasants and of 
labor would be another major step 
forward. The military have taken 
over from the corrupt politicians as 
guardians of the State. If they now 
turn their policy-making powers over 
to a competent, representative group. 
and if they balance the power of this 
group with the “basic democracies.” 
they will have served Pakistan well. 


for “basic 
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Look Ma, ’m Theorizing 


Sociology Today: Problems and Prospects. 


Edited by Robert K. Merton, Leonard 
Broom and Leonard S. Coitrell. 
Basic Books. 623 pp. $7.50. 


OF THE MAKING of surveys of con- 
temporary American sociology there 
isno end. Sociology Today marks the 
sixth such symposium to appear in 
the last two or three years, not to 
speak of several others less inclusive 
in scope. Why do American sociolo- 
gists have such an irresistible urge 
to glance constantly their 
shoulders to see what progress they 
are making? A large part of the 
answer is their fervent hope. com- 
bined with equally deep-seated doubt. 
that the field either already is, or is 
on the verge of becoming. a science 
matching the natural sciences in col- 
lective achievement and rate of prog- 
ress. Science is a cumulative enter- 
prise: Current research and theory 
build on and supersede those of the 
past. Thus sociologists are committed 
toa compulsory Couéism. They want 
desperately to believe that “every 
day, in every way we are becoming 
better and better.” Since they are 
not really certain of this. they seek 
reassurance by compiling symposia 
which represent a kind of collective 
pulse-taking. 

In looking to the natural sciences 
as their model, American sociologists 
cannot admit what is today freely 
acknowledged by artists, philosophers 
and traditional scholars: that we are 
living in a post-modern era that is 
the aftermath of a period of great 
cultural creativity, that at best what 
is euphemistically called “the con- 
solidation of past gains” is the order 
of the day, and that a decline in the 
highest intellectual standards threat- 
ens most fields. To concede all this 
would he to imply that sociology is 


over 
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not truly cumulative, that today’s 
work does not necessarily encompass 
and surpass yesterday’s, and that the 
field is less autonomous and more 
susceptible to influence by contempo- 
rary history than physics or biology. 

Sociology Today will provide sup- 
port for the minority of sociologists 
who believe these things. It is a dis- 
appointing volume, the more so be- 
cause it has a certain “official” 
status as an inventory of the field. 
It consists of 25 papers covering the 
field’s many subdivisions which were 
read at the 1957 meetings of the 
American Sociological Society. Such 
elder statesmen as Everett C. Hughes. 
Kingsley Davis, Paul Lazarsfeld. 
Robert K. Merton, Theodore New- 
comb and Talcott Parsons are rep- 
resented. So are some of the most 
able younger scholars at the larger 
institutions: Albert Cohen, Alvin 
Gouldner, William J. Goode, Alex 
Inkeles, Seymour Martin Lipset and 
Philip Selznick. Yet several of these 
men who have done exceptionally 
good work in the past fall below their 
previous standards in their contribu- 
tions to the present volume. This is 
especially true of Merton, Cohen and 
Inkeles. 

The book contains two absolutely 
first-rate and original essays: Lipset 
on political sociology and Davis on 
the sociology of demographic be- 
havior. If the price weren’t so high 
I would be moved to use the old re- 
viewer's cliché and say that these two 
contributions “alone justify paying 
the price of the book.” 

Some of the other papers are con- 
scientious summaries of sociological 


work in particular fields. Everett 
Hughes reviews some of his valuable 
ideas on the study of occupations 
which he has developed at greater 
length elsewhere. The essay on “So- 
ciology as a Teaching Enterprise” by 
Charles Page is a novel addition, 
which, significantly, is placed at the 
very end of the volume. Talcott Par- 
sons and Paul Lazarsfeld open the 
book with long papers on, respec- 
tively, general theory and research 
methodology, which should be of con- 
siderable interest to those who, un- 
like this reviewer, believe that the 
styles of work with which these men 
are identified are the most promising 
for sociology in the future. 

Parsons writes more lucidly than 
usual, which makes it easier to see 
just what it is that he has been try- 
ing to achieve in his half-dozen 
sprawling, polysyllabic volumes. His 
objective in the present essay, he 
writes, “has been to show that the 
same paradigm, used on two different 
levels, could serve to analyze such 
diverse phenomena as the allocation 
of labor services and consumers’ 
goods, the selection of political lead- 
ership and the allocation of power. 
and the learning process in the sys- 
tem of formal education, with its 
relation to the allocation of personnel 
in different primary categories of the 
labor force.”’ In other words, Parsons 
is striving for statements that are ab- 
stract enough to sum up general 
characteristics shared by politics. 
economics and education viewed as 
forms of human conduct. 

I fail to see that it is so very sur- 
prising that these activities should 
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have something in common with one 
another. Except as an exercise in 
ratiocinative ingenuity, what is the 
value of Parsons’ fearfully abstract 
“paradigms”? They would be of 
value only if from the general we 
could deduce things about concrete 
particulars without the aid of sub- 
stantive knowledge of these particu- 
lars. But Parsons has never shown 
that his system is truly capable of 
this—he has not shown, for example, 
that the formula for universal gravi- 
tation, plus a few facts about par- 
ticulars (statements of “initial con- 
dition”), would enable us to make 
inferences about the flight of concrete 
baseballs or ballistic missiles. 

The other papers in Sociology To- 
day illustrate many of the failings 
of American sociology. To list a few 
such failings: 

The Lack of Any Sense of Signifi- 
cant Problems. At first sight, Mer- 
ton’s introduction on problem-finding 
in sociology appears to be addressed 
to this issue. But it soon becomes 
evident that by “problems” Merton 
means not the fundamental questions 
about society and history to which 
we as rational men want and seek 
answers, but rather the kinds of pre- 
cise statement which are capable of 
serving as directive hypothesis in the 
gathering of facts. We are back in 
the realm of sociology for sociology’s 
sake. 

Curiously, 
largely hortatory, as befits an edito- 
rial introduction, Merton suddenly 
veers off to counterattack a critic of 
contemporary sociology (Ralf Dahr- 
endorf) who has written that “many 
sociologists have lost the simple im- 
pulse of curiosity, the desire to solve 
the riddles of experience, the con- 
cern with problems.” Merton scorn- 
fully replies that “if this formula 
were sound, problems for sociologi- 
cal investigation could be multiplied 
at will by turning to any compendium 


in an essay that is 


of social data—say, the many vol- 
umes of the U.S. Census—and rou- 
tinely putting the question ‘Why?’ ” 
His answer shows that he has missed 
the very point of Dahrendorf’s com- 
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plaint: He has confused the “me- 
thodological why” with the “existen- 
tial why.” Unwittingly, he confirms 
Dahrendorf’s original contention. 
The Polemic Against Straw Men. 
Sociologists regularly denounce popu- 
lar views on race and romantic love 
and almost anything else, and argue 
as if only professional sociologists 
are able to see through and confute 
them, Alex Inkeles is guilty of a so- 
phisticated variant of this in his pa- 
per on personality and social struc- 
ture. Because many sociologists have 
argued against crude psychoanalytic 
interpretations of social behavior, 
Inkeles contends that the part played 
by psychological dispositions in the 
choice of occupations and social roles 
has been unduly neglected. I see no 
evidence that this is the case. Even 
on the level of popular banalities, 
personality traits are widely held to 
influence the career choices of, say, 
male dress designers or surgeons. 
Leaf-Raking, or the 
Elaboration of Obvious Distinctions. 
Dwight MacDonald once referred to 


Academic 


“academic leaf-raking” as an activity 
whose “chief utility is that it pro- 
vides employment for sociologists.” 
The present volume contains numer- 
ous examples. Gideon Sjoberg, for 
instance, criticizes Robert Redfield 
and others who have compared “folk” 
(that is, primitive or tribal) socie- 
ties with urban communities on the 
grounds that this involves “compar- 
ing a whole with a part, a question- 
able procedure at best.” Now no one 
who has written about folk-urban 
contrasts was unaware of the fact that 
people who live in towns and cities 
have to eat and thus must have stable 
relations with a surrounding popu- 
lation of agriculturists. Sjoberg is 
simply quibbling over words. And 
he is evidently unacquainted with 
Redfield’s later books, especially The 
Primitive World and Its Transforma- 
tions, where both city-dwellers and 
peasants are explicitly characterized 
as “part-societies” which together 
constitute the whole we call “civiliza- 
tion.” 

I am, of course, being very unfair 





in singling out for derision thes 
few fragments of much longer papers, 
I haven’t even done a “content analy. 
sis” or applied the Chi-Square test, 
But they are, I insist, representative 
of the quality of most of the contri. 
butions. And all but a few contriby. 
tors betray symptoms of the “Halle. 
lujah, I’m a Scientist” Complex. They 
self-conscious about the 
process of thinking itself that they 
are always interrupting themselves 
to tell us that they are “constructing 
a conceptual scheme” (“Look Ma, 
I’m theorizing!”) or “formulating a 
researchable proposition” or “hy. 
pothecating a causal connection.” 
One wonders how poor Galileo and 
Newton managed to achieve their 
results without the aid of the philoso- 
phers and logicians of scientific 
method to tell them how to go about 
their tasks. 

Lipset and Davis, on the other 
hand, write lucidly, are intelligently 
selective in their references to “the 
literature,” display a historical grasp 
both of their subject-matter and of 
the ways in which it has been han- 
dled by previous scholars and think- 
ers, and, most important of all, al- 
ways keep their eyes on the realities 
which alone justify the existence of 
an academic discipline dedicated to 


are so 


explaining them. They give the im- 
pression, in other words. of being 
more interested in society than in 
sociology. 

Lipset brilliantly contrasts political 
science and political sociology, not 
by ponderously elaborating their dis 
tinctive “conceptual schemes,” but by 
tracing them back to different ideo- 
logical and intellectual traditions of 
dealing with the tensions between 
society and the state which arose with 
the breakdown of religious consensus 
at the end of the Middle Ages. Davis 
essay on demography covers a fat 
more specialized field. Suffice it to 
say that it is a superbly paced and 
economical bit of writing which is by 
far the most satisfactory statement 
of the proper relation between the 
study of population and the other 
social sciences that I have seen. 
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By Objectivity Possessed 


The Novels of James Gould Cozzens. 
By Frederick Bracher. 
Harcourt, Brace. 306 pp. $5.75. 


THE TUMULT AND THE shouting 
that accompanied the stay of By Love 
Possessed atop the best-seller list in 
1957-58 has died down. Whether the 
silence portends an end to interest 
in Cozzens, or merely an end to 
acrimony, is hard to say. Now comes 
a critical study of his novels, which 
one might expect to rekindle the fires 
of controversy. But this one is so 
balanced and judicious—so Coz- 
vens-like, one might say—that it 
ems unlikely to arouse passions on 
either side. 

A professor of English at Pomona 
College in California, Bracher ana- 
lyzes Cozzens’ dozen novels with the 
dispassionate critical insights of a 
sholar, avoiding both the dry-as- 
dust of the tired academic and the 
extravagance of the partisan journal- 
ist. Unperturbed by the vituperative 
onslaught upon Cozzens by Dwight 
MacDonald, and unbeguiled by 
the fulsome encomiums of others, 
Bracher writes neither to praise nor 
to blame, to convert nor to indoc- 
trinate. He seeks instead to describe 
and to define the author’s vision of 
life and to show how Cozzens trans- 
mutes that vision into art. This he 
does accurately, perspicaciously, lu- 
cidly, so that there is little that the 
Couzens scholar would wish to add 
or modify and less with which the 
casual Cozzens reader, whether friend 
or foe, can disagree. 

Bracher considers that the “con- 
slant sense of the author’s intelligence 
brooding over his characters, [the] 
full intellectual grasp of his material, 
is Cozzens’ outstanding excellence.” 
His outstanding characteristic it 
certainly is; to many readers, the fact 
that it is his outstanding excellence 
'8 precisely what damns him, or at 
least marks his serious limitations. 
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Reviewed by John Lydenberg 
Professor of English and of American Studies, 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


Writing from his head rather than 
from his heart, Cozzens is the arch 
anti-romantic. Almost the only times 
in which his emotions seem invoived 
are those in which he denounces or 
derides the passions, particularly in 
their common guise of romantic senti- 
mentalism. In his major late novels, 
the protagonists and the lesser 
characters he would have us most ad- 
mire are distinguished by their con- 
stant attempt to live a life of reason 
against the pulls of their own pas- 
sions and the emotional vagaries of 
those for whom they must take re- 
sponsibility. 

Ernest Cudlipp, Abner Coates, 
Colonel Ross and Arthur Winner, 
while in no sense facsimiles of their 
creator, display the same attitudes to- 
ward their problems as Cozzens does 
toward his materials. They are con- 
cerned above all with keeping the 
social machinery working, not 
smoothly—for nothing in this world 
of fools and knaves works smoothly 
—but merely as well as possible. To 
do this requires cool common sense. 
restraint, intelligent understanding of 
the complexities of human nature, 
and a recognition of one’s own 
frailties. (Though Cozzens’ pro- 
tagonists may recognize that they are 
superior to other men, they are never 
smugly satisfied with themselves, 
never “prigs,” as careless readers 
accuse them of being.) Sympathy is 
a virtue, tolerance a necessity, for 
Cozzens’ men of responsibility, his 
aristoi. But the prime requisites for 
these men, whose practical concerns 
are at the same time always moral 
concerns, are intellectual virtues: de- 
tachment, objectivity, analytical abili- 
ty and a judicial mien. 

Cozzens gives the impression that 
he considers the fatal flaw in our 


contemporary society, and in much 
of its literature, to be a refusal to 
make moral judgments, to discrimi- 
nate intelligently, to admit that 
spades are spades, goats goats, and 
bad or stupid men bad or stupid. 
As Bracher emphasizes throughout, 
Cozzens’ stern morality is far from 
simple: While attacking the senti- 
mental relativism that dissolves 
moral distinctions, he at the same 
time admits no absolutes, no sharp 
whites and blacks. A worthy life con- 
sists of making fine distinctions, dis- 
criminating with care and considera- 
tion between the various half-de- 
sirable possibilities with which one 
is condemned to work, tempering 
one’s emotions always with one’s 
intelligence. 

Bracher describes Cozzens’ view 
of life as approximating that of 18th 
century realists like John Adams: 
Men are born unequal; society is 
based on these inequalities and its 
leaders cannot pretend they do not 
exist; though reason has its limits, 
it is more to be relied upon than 
emotion in trying to retain a modi- 
cum of order; those men fortunate 
enough to possess virtue and intel- 
ligence above the ordinary must use 
their talents to keep disorder to a 
minimum. Cozzens shows none of 
the optimism we connect with Jef- 
ferson’s 18th century; instead he 
harks back a century farther to his 
Calvinist forebears in his sense of 
man’s inherent weakness and de- 
pravity. His view is a grim one, 
offering little in the way of hope and 
less in the way of joy or exaltation. 
His aristoi must carry on their 
shoulders and consciences the bur- 
dens of their frailer brothers, with- 
out illusions, without the consolation 
of faith in God, and without being 
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permitted the luxury of either self- 
pity or despair. 

Robert Penn Warren’s new novel, 
The Cave, makes a nice contrast with 
fiction. The New York 
Times review properly and conven- 
tionally “the 


their metaphysical significance” that 


Cozzens’ 


noted conviction of 
Warren gives to his characters. 
Through his lush Southern rhetoric, 
his religious imagery and his melo- 
Warren always an- 
nounces to us that his fiction is con- 
cerned with Time and Non-Time and 


dramatic plots, 


Man. Cozzens, by contrast. makes us 


feel that he is concerned with men 
and their times. In Warren’s latest 
novel, the into the cave, 
whether direct or vicarious, reveals 
to most characters their true, good 


descent 


selves, and thus permits them to rise 
from the depths of selfishness to the 
heights of love. In By Love Possessed, 
Arthur Winner’s ordeal 
shows him that the difficulties con- 


three-day 


fronting him are even worse than he 
had realized, and nerves him to con- 
tinue his never-ending struggle with 
the mess of the work-a-day world. 
Warren sends his characters deep 
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AGEE ON FILM. $6.50. 
OSCAR WILDE by Frank 
Harris. $7.00. 

LIFE AGAINST DEATH by 
Norman O. Brown. $6.50. 
JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR 
(a dual selection) by Law- 
rence Durrell. $7.00. 

THE SHOCK OF RECOGNI- 
TION edited by Edmund 
Wilson. $6.50. 

THE SIEGE AT PEKING »b) 
Peter Fleming. $4.00. 


HOUSE OF INTELLECT 
by Jacques Barzun. $5.00. 
TWO GENTLE MEN by Mar- 
chette Chute. $5.00. 
MYTHOLOGIES by W. B. 
Yeats. $5.00. 
THEY HANGED MY SAINTLY 
suas. by Robert Graves. 


O TO BE A DRAGON by 
Marianne Moore — LIFE 
STUDIES by Robert Lowell 
(a dual selection) . $6.25. 


MEMOIRS OF A RENAIS- 
SANCE POPE. $6.00. 

THE SEESAW LOG by Wiil- 
liam Gibson. $3.95. 

JOHN BETJEMAN’S POEMS 
(a combined book and rec- 
ord offering). $9.95. 


THREE PLAYS BY JOHN 
OSBORNE. $8.25. 


T. S. ELIOT READS OLD 
POSSUM’S BOOK OF PRAC- 
TICAL CATS. (long-playing 
record) $5.95. 
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under ground, and brings them m 
renewed. Cozzens keeps his men ¢ 
responsibility chipping away at th 
endless tasks on the crust of the eart, 
in the streets and homes of everydy 
life. In The Cave, almost everyon 
finds a kind of salvation from his e. 
perience in the abyss; in Cozzen: 
novels, only the intelligent few cy 
profit from experience, and their sel, 
recognition is in no sense a rebirth 
To Cozzens, I venture, The Cave, ani 
particularly its ending, is sheer sep. 
timentality; to Warren and his fol 
lowers, Cozzens is probably a shor. 
sighted, cerebral novelist who cannot 
see beyond the vulgar surface to the 
metaphysical depths. 

Though not possessed by love for 
Cozzens, Bracher obviously admire 
his fiction. Yet he deliberately r. 
frains from doing the thing tha 
would have given his study real bite 
—at the cost of rousing sleepin 
MacDonaldites. Beyond averring that 
“is to be admitted” to “the 
house of art [in which] there are 


Cozzens 


many mansions,” he makes no evalua: 
tion of Cozzens’ artistic excellence a 
compared to that of other novelists 
His topical scheme of organization 
allows him to avoid discussion and 
evaluation of the individual novels 
as artistic wholes communicating an 
esthetic experience. 

Here, after all, is the crux. Some 
people reject Cozzens because the' 
are temperamentally so opposed to 
his view of life that they cannot re 
spond sympathetically to any expres 
sion of such a view. Others, I think. 
find that, much as they may admire 
parts of the books, or much as thes 
may appreciate Cozzens wry realism. 
the novels as novels lack the quality 
which would lift them above the rank 
of the ‘competent. If Bracher found 
that quality lacking he might wel 
have granted the serious limitation 
and tried to show the cause of it. If 
instead, he considers Cozzens’ novel 
to be truly first-rate, he would have 
performed a great service to symp* 
thetic but uncommitted readers by 
explaining where he sees the crucial 
quality others fail to recognize. 
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The Romanticism of World War I 


The Great War. 
By Cyril Falls. 
Putnam. 432 pp. $5.95. 


Last YEAR A national magazine 
published an article which listed the 
great villains of history. Attila was 
there, so were Heinrich Himmler 
and Klaus Fuchs. A rather surprising 
entry was the late British military 
lader, General Sir Douglas Haig. 
He was included by reason of his 
attrition strategy, his alleged lack 
of imagination and his stubborn 
campaigns in the Flanders mud, es- 
pecially at Passchendaele, where his 
men suffered staggering losses but 
gained little ground. In this volume, 
Cyril Falls, official historian of 
World War I, military correspondent 
of the London Times and professor 
at Oxford, takes the opposite view 
of Sir Douglas. Captain Falls regards 
him as an outstanding military figure. 
admires “the bulldog streak in the 
man” and approvingly quotes a Ger- 
man commentator who referred to 
Haig as “master of the field.” He 
attributes some of the Haig success 
to the fact that he “commanded the 
hardest-hitting army,” a statement 
that will not meet with universal 
agreement in the United States or on 
the Continent. 

On another point, however, I agree 
with Captain Falls wholeheartedly. 
That is the author’s assertion that 
World War I produced an idealism. 
4 colorfulness and a romanticism 
now vanished from the spirit of war- 
fare. “The world of those years.” he 
points oui, “witnessed an upsurge of 
enthusiasm for ideals, of determina- 
tion and bravery in face of death and 
suffering. of generosity of spirit. 
which may not reappear on so large 
ascale. There was something sublime 
in the endurance of these men. . . 
Nor was all human decency stifled 
by hatred and cruelty.” There was. 
to be sure, the frightful loss of life. 
the agony of the trenches, the suffer- 
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ing endured not only by the fighting 
men but also by millions of civilians. 
But—and this is a cardinal difference 
from World War Il—for all its 
slaughter, World War I was not 
brutalized by such abominations as 
Buchenwald and Katyn. 

There were epic features that made 
this global conflict the first total war. 
For the first time in history men 
fought not only on the land and the 
sea but also in the air. The war had 
its causes in Balkan intrigues, the 
rivalries of great colonial powers 
and the coup de théatre in Danubia 
when the ancient Hapsburg empire 
set out to punish landlocked Serbia 
for its terrorist plots against the Dual 
Monarchy. Then followed the sweeps 
of great armies in those border re- 
gions that lay between the heartlands 
of Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism, 
the decisive Battle of the Marne, the 
peripheral clashes in Greece, Pal- 
estine, Mesopotamia, Africa, even on 
the coast of China. 

As the reader wends his 
through the maze of diplomatic and 
military events, he may find himself 
wondering again and again what 
might have happened if. . . . If the 
Kaiser had restrained his Austro- 
Hungarian ally. If the Tsar had con- 
centrated on improving conditions in 
Russia instead of going on with his 
empire-building. If the British had 
declared unequivocally that they 
would fight if war came. If the Allied 
naval attack on the Dardanelles had 
been resumed, And so on. World 
War I has been called the conflict 
that nobody wanted, the tragedy that 
the belligerents stumbled into. It may 
be that abler diplomacy could have 
postponed, if not prevented, it. In 
any case, Russian imperialism, Aus- 
tro-Hungarian determination to hold 
the polyglot empire together. Pan- 


way 


Reviewed by Henry C. Wolfe 


Author of “The Imperial Soviets,” 
Contributor, New York “Times Book Review” 


Serbian ambitions, German over-con- 
fidence and Anglo-German commer- 
cial and naval rivalry loomed large 
among the factors which pushed 
Europe over the precipice. 

In the years before Sarajevo, 
Europe had narrowly averted war 
several times. There was the Tangier 
crisis in 1905, the Bosnia-Herze- 
govina annexation affair in 1908, the 
Agadir incident in 1911, the imperil- 
ment of international peace inherent 
in the Balkan wars of 1912-13. But 
in each case somebody had backed 
down, or someone was not ready to 
march, or diplomacy was able to 
save face and postpone the show- 
down. In the summer of 1914 the 
story was different. The murders at 
Sarajevo set in motion a series of 
events that, with the inevitability of 
a Greek tragedy, plunged most of the 
Continent and, eventually, most of 
the world, into war. 

The struggle at sea made its vital 
contribution to Allied victory. But 
it seems doubtful that the peripheral 
theaters played a decisive role. True. 
the first crack-up in the Central 
Powers coalition came in September 
1918, when Bulgaria was knocked 
out of the war. And, with deep re- 
spect for the author’s views, I am 
convinced that the Italians’ stone-wall 
stand at the Piave in June 1918 pre- 
vented the Germans from reinforcing 
their hard-pressed troops on_ the 
Western front with Austro-Hungarian 
troops. Getting to the heart of the 
matter, however, it was along the 
jagged line of trenches and barbed 
wire, stretching from the Channel to 
Switzerland, that the ultimate de- 
cision would be made. 

Only those who saw trench war- 
fare at first-hand can have any under- 
standing of its horrors. Men bur- 
rowed into the ground like moles: 
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they lived under cold, wet, filthy 
conditions, always under pressure 
and danger. I will never forget the 
dreadful stench on one sector of the 
front when an east wind wafted into 
the French trenches the odors of 
decomposing bodies caught on the 
wire in no-man’s-land. The courage 
of soldiers on both sides of the line 
was proverbial. today one 
shudders at the frightful losses, often 
for a few yards of churned-up earth. 
On the first day of the Battle of the 
Somme, “the British losses were 
54,470, of whom 19,240 were killed 
or died of wounds.” As for the abat- 
toir at Verdun, the carnage sapped 
the very lifeblood of France and 
Germany. “Nations that breed such 
men are vital,” comments Captain 
Falls. “Yet, if they fight many such 
battles, they will be partly reduced 
to breeding from milksops.” 

In the higher echelons of command, 
the author makes no bones about 
thinking that Haig was the outstand- 


Even 


ing leader. He concedes that in the 
early part of the war it was French 
leadership that saved the day for 
the Allies. “In Moltke, Bulow and 
Kluck [the Germans] did not pro- 
duce leaders of the mettle and guts 
of Joffre, Foch, and Franchet d’Es- 
perey.” As for Hindenburg, the 
“Wotan in human form,” and Luden- 
dorff, “with something of the air of 
a middle-aged 
geant,” he feels that both men were 
vastly overrated. Falkenhayn comes 
off much better than the other two 
German commanders. 


quartermaster _ ser- 


Here and there a ludicrous or 
amusing note creeps into the tragic 
story. In the first Battle of the Marne, 
for instance, champagne played an 
inglorious part in the German of- 
fensive. A considerable number of 
German prisoners were “drunks who 
had raided champagne cellars.” While 
Allied shipping was straining to 
transport necessities from the U.S. 
to Europe an irate General Pershing 





“The best book Richard Armour 
has produced to date... 
loaded with warmth _, 
and good humor.” 


— H. ALLEN SMITH 


Richard (It All Started With 
Columbus, It All Started With 
Eve, etc.) Armour changes his 
pace (without shortening his 
stride) as he tells the gently hu- 
morous, warmly nostalgic story of 
where it all started in a California 


small-town drug store. 


DRUG STORE DAYS 


My Youth Among the Pills and Potions 


By RICHARD ARMOUR 


Just published, $3.50 at your bookstore. MeGRAW-HILL 
No Prescription Needed! 
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was driven to protest thai he “dig 
not want bookcases, cuspidors, flog 
wax or lawn mowers.” 
It is easy to understand Captaiy 
Falls’ tribute to Haig and his gallagj 
men. But in his contention thy 
during the final two years of the wa 
the British carried the main Iga 
the author leaves himself open 
argument. On Armistice Day, th 
French still had in the line mor 
divisions than the British and Ameri. 
cans combined. Along with her sus. 
tained military effort, France carrielf 7 
a prodigious industrial load. In spite § 5 
of the fact that her young, abl. Ma 
bodied men were serving in thf ; 
armed services and some of her bes § py 
mining and industrial regions wer At 
held by the invaders, “the record off ! 
industrial France in the First Worl ™ 
War was truly astounding.” Th§ ,, 
French “re-equipped the Serbian jy 
army, took a large part in wh | 
equipping the Greek, provided thef % 
British with thousands of aircraft and 
a still greater number of engines 
and yet played a great role in am yy 
ing the American, despite the tremen- 
dous burden of her own large forces.” 
They let us have 2,676 aircraft and | 
large numbers of tanks and gum.§ dj 
“Of the 3,000 guns used at Saint-F ap 
Mihiel not one was American-made. § jp 
France, in other words. was total 
engaged from the beginning of th d 
conflict to the end. he 
In view of Passchendaele’s promi § pk 
nent place in British and foreigi § in 
attacks on Haig’s record, it seem} in 
rather strange that the author doe § pi 
not devote more space to that cam f sy 
paign. And one might expect more al fra 
tention to Georges Clemenceau, wh hi: 
played so crucial a role in the find § G 
year of the war. In future edition } © 
the editors will undoubtedly corret ¥ a1 
the errors in dates which mar af a 
otherwise splendid and reliable refer | F 
ence work, Captain Falls has turned} th 
out a panoramic record of global 
sweep. He not only chronicles th} T 
events and portrays the leaders of 1 
World War I, but conveys the mys} 4H 
tique of romanticism with which if h 
was invested. dl 
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s total} Off Broadway, The Villa of Ma- 
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between the psychological and the 
s promi § phthiriatic. A touch more of deftness 
foreigi F in the writing, of light-handed humor 
it seem: § in the script and the direction, and its 
or doef picture of a madman running a 
1at call # suicide house—with murders ar- 
more al: § ranged at slightly higher cost—might 
au, who f have had the eerie power of a Grand 
the final} Guignol piece. Usually at the Grand 
edition: | Guignol, however, that hall of horrors 
corre! f and focus of farce, the two moods 
mar 4 f are kept in separate playlets: here 
le refer} Franz Spencer has tried to merge 
; turne! f them. Result—fiasco. 
~~ global On Broadway, we are told that a 
cles the Texas millionaire has provided the 
ders 0 money for the musical about Back-a- 
he mys} Heap, the tiny town in Texas that 
hich tf has no millionaire. And once again 
the brink between entertainment and 
Lead October 26, 1959 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Mixed Efforts on 
And off Broadway 


ennui is tumbled over. Happy Town 
has many of the ingredients of a 
good musical. A routine but ac- 
ceptable story. Fresh and desirable 
chorines, who would tempt even So- 
viet Premier Nikita Khrushchev to 
look beyond their faces. The main 
fault is perhaps in the direction and 
the feminine leads: Back-a-Heap lacks 
not merely a millionaire but Ethel 
Merman. Result—fiasco. 

There are items on the brighter 
side of the ledger. The revival of 
Lend An Ear seems as fresh as when 
it brought Carol Channing to 
Broadway a decade ago. And Jenny 
Lou Law, both as director and as 
performer, has a distinct and winning 
personality that Miss Channing in 
the opening night audience was not 
the only one to applaud. Her ballad 
of knightly love convulsed the audi- 
ence. 

Among more sober works, instead 
of Tennessee Williams, go see his 
greater predecessor, Leo Tolstoi. In 
The Power of Darkness, the Russian 
farm folk have all the earthiness and 
sins that Williams shows, without the 
decadence—and with a soul. The 
translation is too currently colloquial 
for the earth-bound peasants, but 
through the power of darkness there 
shines a power of light. 

The usually off-Broadway Phoenix 
Theater has opened uptown this 
season, with one of O’Neill’s early 
quests for meaning. Tortured by 
having to drink of “the intolerable 
chalice of life’ and unable to find 
peace in his inner struggle, O'Neill 
in The Great God Brown sought out- 
er symbols. He not only divides the 


human personality into two persons 
—the business-like, seemingly self- 
satisfied William Brown and_ the 
tortured artist and Dion 
Anthony—but also gives them masks, 
then has one assume the mask of 
the other and finally, when the Law 
asks who this _ is, 
“Man.” 

When the play was first produced, 
Robert Benchley commented that if 
another playwright had a prostitute 
teaching the Lord’s Prayer to a 
dying man, “we wise boys would be 
tittering yet.” When Brown runs in 
and out of his office, quick-changing 
from Dion’s mask to his own and 
back again, today’s audience actually 
does titter. The fault is partly 
O’Neill’s, but partly that of the un- 
imaginative Phoenix production. 


sinner 


gives answer: 


Respect for a fine performance 
floods back, in lighter vein, with the 
twosome from England, At the Drop 
of a Hat. With witty and intelligent 
banter, with humorous and satiric 
songs, Michael Flanders (from his 
wheelchair) and Donald Swann (at 
the piano) captivate the audience 
with such remarks as “the wisdom 
of winter is madness in May,” or, 
“while a music fan is absorbed in 
high fidelity, his neglected wife 
practices low fidelity with high fre- 
quency.” They launch into a hilarious 
account of what was done to remedy 
the situation in 1546, “a very bad 
year for the theater.” One biting 
satire tells of the reluctant cannibal 
who cries: “I won’t eat people! Not 
another human being will pass my 
lips! I won’t eat people!” His 
alarmed and ashamed father wonders 
what everyone will think, and what 
the world is coming to. Next thing 
you know they'll be saying: I won’t 
fight people! Could anything be more 
preposterous? 

Whether they picture that “trans- 
port of delight” which is the London 
omnibus, or strange plants and 
animals such as the wompom and 
the gnu, Flanders and Swann will 
constantly surprise and amuse you 
at the drop of a hat. 
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On TELEVISION 





By Manny Farber 


Culture With a Price Tag 


A STANDARD type among Holly- 


wood movie makers has been 
the fairly sensitive producer whose 
yearning for a huge cultural audience 
is coupled with a knack for inflicting 
a price-tag sheen on every actor. 
wisecrack or furniture item in his 
“altruistic” films. Today, the rich 
thumb that belonged to Irving Thal- 
berg and Sam Goldwyn has become 
a catastrophe in TV, where the self- 
elected thinker and artist (producer 
Robert Allen Aurthur or writer Budd 
Schulberg, always heard in Sunday 
supplements and on TV_ panels 
pleading for more truth and _ less 
claptrap) has been pasting play after 
play with a_ peculiar 
schmaltz. Such “stamp-of-quality” 
creativity has been turning fall TV 
into chandelier art: Most of the 
specials and showcases are similar 


quicksilver 


to the nouveau riche smartness that 
can be seen any day exiting clumsily 
from a mile-long Chrysler and then 
doing a parody of dignity and grace. 
dragging mink stole toward the Four 
Seasons restaurant. 

What has been turning up in more 
ambitious TV is the safe-playing con- 
servative producer who is invariably 
haloed in public prints. Try as he 
may, and though he is always near 
the target, this quality-stamp artist 
turns out work notable for languor 
and over-padding that is usually ac- 
claimed as “handsomely mounted” 
and belongs on the air Sunday eve- 
nings, when the audience is naturally 
overstuffed and _half-asleep. 

What’s he up to, this lofty artist? 
First, he is a great believer in proven 
art. being almost incapable of moving 
without a sure shot from fiction 


(Turn of the Screw), movies (The 
Fallen Idol) or theater (Robinson 
Jeffers’ luncheonette-talk version of 
Medea). Second, he has a knack for 
finding deep-dish name stars and 
cramming them into the one vehicle 
in which they are bound to lose their 
off-beat potential. 

Next he is a fall guy for dialogue 
that has a brassy message (“They 
wouldn’t sell a gun to a spick. I have 
to steal it.”)—or a_ sophisticated 
death rattle that is out of line with 
either character or period (“The 
woodwork’s full of zombies” is the 
plaint of a Puerto Rican pug.). 
Finally, this producer, obsessed with 
the need for plays that make a chal- 
lenging statement, seems to infect his 
actors and directors with a destruc- 
tive positivism that leads to moral- 
izing ballads rather than credible 
drama. 

None of the opening plays this 
fall had directing style so much as 
collisions, shotgun marriages of fate 
and death (in What Makes Sammy 
Run, a celebration for the hero’s 
latest movie feat is interrupted by an 
announcement that he has failed to 
attend his aunt’s funeral) that beat 
a bongo on the picture tube. Adding 
to the sing-song was a_ jabbing 
dialogue track (fast cracks in which 
a character frequently set himself up 
to be knocked down as a symptom 
of the nation’s crassly commercial 
ailment) and a simplistic acting style 
that worked with one-note convic- 
tion, as though its script were a Con- 
gressional report on corruption in 
movies or boxing. In Body and Soul, 
Ben Gazzara’s overly gentle minority 
boxer had to contend with a Cas- 





sandra-like mother; a Puerto Rica, 
friend whose goodness had the gop, 
viction of a soft, soggy handshake. 
a Negro ex-champ whose big pune) 
drunk scene at night in a training 
camp ring (accompanied by thy 
trite movie fixture, a distant traip 
whistle) demotes Kirk Douglas 
champ of space-devouring emotiop. 
alism. 

Except for the Deputy Westen 
series. which is directed with ex. 
pediency and wit by an alumnus 
(David Butler) of Bob Hope films, 
action evidently 
learned to walk watching the lates 
false innocence from the Talent As. 
sociates Ltd. factory. Each Bonanu 
face is a battleground for goodness, 


the new items 


gentleness and showbiz cunning. The 
plots of Riverboat are dedicated to 
overcoming as much congested in. 
morality as swarms in a Hieronymus 
Bosch painting; rich framing bloats 
each installment, which boasts such 
production intricacies as Darren Me. 
Gavin’s bravado laugh and a Debra 
Paget dance over bales, crates and 
stray deckhands that Cecil DeMille 
might have designed. Happily. a 
least two crime serials, including a 
sedate version of last year’s Desilu 
pilot for Untouchables, have been 
considerably improved by the flexible 
acting of Nehemiah Persoff. 

An odd rivulet of extreme ama 
teurism has started up, almost as 4 
protest against the suave productions 
of mature artists. Some of these bow: 
legeed productions—Steve Allen’: 
broadcasts from Hollywood, an ABC 
the _ first 
photographed play on a New York 
channel dedicated to immobility— 
have the uncorseted fascination of 
TV wrestling. Also. ABC’s Every: 
thing Goes Paar-ody offers miles of 
Dayton Allen comedy, which is al 
most bruisingly funny. On the whole. 
TV seems committed to the question- 
able ceiling and garment-district 
touch of a David Susskind, whos 
idea of artistic heaven is a big audi- 
ence soaking up the sure-thing cul: 
ture practiced by DeMille, Darryl 
Zanuck or Elia Kazan. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


VULGAR MARXISM 


The title of William E. Bohn’s “Home Front”, 
(NL, October 12) —“Nikita Khrushchev’s Vulgar 
Marxism”—was, to the discerning students of 
Marxism, a way of saying that Khrushchev 
was a poor spokesman for Karl Marx, who 
didn’t like the Russian Marxists, anyway. “We 
represent a Communist corporation; you repre- 
sent a capitalist corporation,” Khrushchev told 
the Economic Club in New York City. He went 
on to boast how many more engineers were 
being graduated in Russia, how large capital 
investment was going to be. how many metric 
tons of rolled metal were in the offing and 
how “enthusiastic” the Soviet people were with 
all this. 

Meanwhile Karl Marx was furiously turning 
over in his grave. In 1848 he had already given 
the “bourgeoisie” credit for such achievements. 
Says the Communist Manifesto: “The bour- 
seoisie, during its rule of scarcely 100 years, has 
created more massive and more colossal pro- 
ductive forces than have all preceding genera- 
tions together.” Have you nothing better for 
the workers, Marx would have asked Khrush- 
chev if he were here now, than what the 
“bourgeoisie” has already given them? 

I don’t think, as Bohn does. that Jefferson 
would have been a good man to debate with 
Khrushchev; after all, Jefferson’s “economic 
forecast” was at least as wrong as Marx’s. Per- 
haps Alexander Hamilton would have made 
more headway, for his and Marx’s vision had 
more in common. 

Washington SipneY Koretz 





FARBER 


Last night I saw Wild Strawberries, Ingmar 
Bergman’s Swedish film which Manny Farber 
had reviewed (NL, August 31). This morning 
I read what he had written. It was impossible 
'o sort out his judgments. I don’t demand that 
a critic like this picture because I liked it, but 
| do wish the critic would avoid the wiles of 
spite, rancor and needless allusiveness. 

Bergman in this film is seeking to utter the 
secrets of a man’s heart which he dare not 
utter to himself—the secrets of guilt, remorse, 
pride, coldness and the fear of death. The 
philosopher Collingwood called these obscured 
truths the evils of ignorance: “Art is the com- 
munity’s medicine for [this] worst disease of 
mind, corruption of consciousness.” 

I think Farber fails as a critic because he 
adds to, rather than illuminates, these cor- 
Tupters of our minds. If he aspires to be a 
Severe critic of art, I wish he could he gen- 
frously angry, as Orwell said of Dickens. 
Minneapolis James C. WHITE 
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ONLY ONE MAN 
COULD PLAY IT! 


MR. PAUL MUNI AS 
DR. SAM ABELMAN 


The best-selling story of the cour- 
ageous Jewish Doctor is brought 
triumphantly to the screen—filmed 
in the same neighborhood in which 
Mr. Muni made his start in the 
Yiddish theatre! 


iia 


COLUMBIA PICTURES 
presents 
A FRED KOHLMAR PRODUCTION 


PAUL , DAVID 
MUNI " WAYNE 


The LASt AnZy Man 


BETSY PALMER: LUTHER ADLER CLAUDIA McNEIL JOBY BAKER 


Screenplay by GERALD GREEN based on his novel plus PRIZE-WINNING FEATURETTE! 
Adaptation by RICHARD MURPHY 


Directed by DANIEL MANN Produced by FRED KOHLMAR | & THE WGOIDEN FISH 


OAT COUSTERG prodectes - b COLUMEN petee . © name 


FORUM TRANS-LUX S2nd 


BROADWAY & 47th ST. ON LEXINGTON 
PL 7-8320-1 PL. 3-2434 
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ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 
effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and 
liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. 
(Founded in 1872) 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 


Insurence In force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, 
Yugoslavia & WN. Africa. 


SUMMER TOURS 






Scandinavia, 
A different trip—for the 
young in spirit who don’t want to be herded 
around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


Pasadena, California 











the new RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN- 
FIELDS Musical Comedy Smash 
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a Sn SPLENDOR!” 


— Atkinson, Times 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Ci 6-4600 


“A SUMMER PLACE” 
Starring 

RICHARD EGAN « DOROTHY McGUIRE » SANDRA DEE 
ARTHUR KENNEDY «¢ TROY DONAHUE 
with CONSTANCE FORD « BEULAH BONDI 

From the novel by Sloan Wilson 

Written, produced and directed by DELMER DAVES 

A WARNER BROS. Picture in TECHNICOLOR® 

ON THE GREAT STAGE 


“FALL FROLIC” —Colorful 


spectacular, with famed Rockettes, 
















~ SINATRA ¢ ROBINSON 
“A HOLE IN THE HEAD” Bernard Feinman, Manager of 














You are invited te join 


The WORKMEN'S 


(“Arbeter Ring"’) 
America’s great fraternal 
insurance society 
e 


laserence for your 

family and identification with 

the mest Ilbera! tradition of 
Jewish life 


& 

—70,000 MEMBERS— 
English-speaking a ofl 
over N.Y. C. 

Licensed In 30 bh and In 
Canada 
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INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at low cost: 


© Medical-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) ¢ Hospitalization 
one e Cemetery and Funeral benefit 

$1,006 Tubereuiesis Benefit « Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life Insurance of 
$106 te $25.000 in various forms. 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.28 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 
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The W.C. aiso offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools fer ehildren, 
choral and orehestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
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Corps de Ballet, guest artists, and Wy “ge 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 





- 
/ THE U.S. AND LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY 
: by W. S. Woytinsky 
a 1 copy........ 25c; 100 copies........ $20 
- DEMOCRACY AND DESEGREGATION 
plan- 
—_ by Sidney Hook 
one: Y CORPs <cosers 15c; 100 copies ..... $12.50 


U.S. HOUSING: A NEW PROGRAM 
by Charles Abrams 


THE CRISIS IN U.S. DEFENSE 
by Klaus Knorr 





LET A HUNDRED FLOWERS BLOOM 


by Mao Tse-tung 
(notes and introduction by G. F. Hudson) 








CONSERVING OUR GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Richard Neuberger 


free on request; include 4c postage 
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HELP US KEEP THE 4 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


This is Commander W. 
Anderson of the Nauti 
world’s first atomic-powen 
submarine. 4 

Working day after day in 
first line of America’s defey 
force, he sees the need § 
peace firsthand—knows th 
it’s a matter of life or dea 
And he knows, too, that pea 
doesn’t come easy or che 
Peace costs money. 


Not only money for streng 
to keep the peace. Money} 
science and education to ht 
find lasting peace. And mom 
saved by individuals, to k 
our economy sound. 4 

We can’t all be Sub Con 
manders. But we can all hel 
strengthen America’s Pe 
Power, simply by buying Bon 
for a stronger, safer Ameri 
Every Bond you buy helps.’ 

Couldn’t you buy a & 
extra? 





HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS G8 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS ~ 
(in just 8 years, 11 months ) 
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wehweet! $475 | $0.50 | SIN 
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